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UNITARIAN-ISM.—Some sstand_ by 
the Unity, others magnify the Schism. 


Tue Jxterior (Presbyterian) reports 
the leading Scotch, English and Irish 


churches progressing “in creed- revision 
and explanations.” 


‘JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE refused 
to be called a“ come-outer,” for he said 
he was by nature a “stay-inner.” Yet 


he maintained “ the divine right of bolt- 
ing.” 


Boston humanitarians, says an ex- 
change, are protesting against the pro- 
posed slaughter of blue jays in order 
that their plumage may be used for the 
decoration of women’s bonnets. 


Manomet when: dying, with his 
head resting upon the bosom of his 
faithful wife, opened his eyes and 
looked upward, then smiling said, “ I 
come among you, fellow-citizens on 
high,” 

ONE of the radical distinctions be- 
tween the liberal and the traditonal 
faith is, that the former can change its 
phraseology, the latter cannot. The 
power of orthodoxy lies in sticking tothe 


letter. The power of liberalism lies in 
defining the old’ words in new and liv- 
ing language; in substituting vital 
speech for an obsolete or “rotten dic- 
tion.” 


“ Our confidence in ideas and princi- 
ples is not half what it should be. Our 
anticipation of results is about double 
what it should be.”— O. B. Frothing- 


ham. 


Two Women’s Congresses are now 
in progress at Paris—one an indepen- 
dent Woman’s Suffrage gathering; the 
other, under the patronage of the gov- 
ernment, deals alone with women’s in- 
dustries and civil rights. 


THE ethical character of religion be- 
gins when men discern kinship between 
the deities and themselves. Ethics is 
thus associated with anthropomorphism. 
“The Book of Genesis tells us that 
man was made in the image of God. 
Aristotle supplies the counterpart to this 
by his observation that the Greeks made 
their gods in their own image.” In 
this way God becomes the magnified 
man—both in his virtues and in his 
vices. 


“No Western Unitarian Church is en- 
gaged in any quarrel with any 
other 
denied the 
itself upon a non-religious position; 
and none has used its fellowship ay 
in the interest of religion. . . . Oo 
one will have any doubt about the 


churches, and he has noright to look 
any where else.” —Rev. F. H. Crooker. 


We like the hospitable, genial spirit 
of the editor of the Methodist Recorder 
who, in reporting the Harvard Com- 
mencement, himself an alumnus, writes 


thus of the venerable Dr. A. P. Pea- 


body: ‘Every Harvard student knows 
him but to love him. Dear, kind, old 
man. He is retired from active service 
now, and in the arder of nature he can 
not much longer be an exponent to men 
of that truest type of Christianity that 
finds its expression in tender regard for 
men and reverent service of truth.” 


THE General assembly of Pres- 
byterians at New York had a curious 
question to decide as to the use of 
grape-wine at the Lord’s supper. The 
Chinese have rice-wine, but not grape- 
wine; and rice-wine had been used by 
the missionaries. Now, if this custom 
was decided as un-orthodox, it might 
lead to the introduction into China of 
“a new intoxicating drink.” It Was 
held by the assembly that rice-wine 
would do, that this was equivalent to 
“the fruit of the vine,” for all practi- 
cal (sacramental) purposes. 


EMERSON said that the remedy for 
the” deformities of faith, for the faint 
and flickering fire on the altar of relig- 
ion is, * first, soul, and second, soul; 
and evermore soul.” We must go to 
the great thinkers of the world for 
thought; its great minds must lead us 
into truth. We must go to its saints 
and martyrs for consecration. They 
must show us how to sacrifice self for 
duty. We must go to the great loving 
hearts to be filled with tenderness and 
sympathy. And we must commune 
with the devout and aspiring to keep 
alive in our spirits the divine ideals of 
holiness and perfection. 


Wispom is rare and delusions are 


many. Often those who have emanci- 
cipated themselves from the bondage of 
some old falsehood, suppose themselves 


| form an irresistible power for good. 
» plan were properly tried, no doubt a success 


Unitarian church. None _ has} Grzsnvute, Miss. 


christian name, or put } 


fully qualified to worship in the temple 
of reason. But only on one side has the 
light of truth broken in, and large areas 
of the mind are still in darkness. Soon 
they disappoint us by exposing the lim- 
itations of their unilluminated thought. 
They are not free, only partially so. 
They have shaken off one error only, 
perhaps, to seize upon a worse one. It 
is Of no advantage, we see, to give up 
one superstition, and then substitute 
another equally irrational in its place. 
This shows that the law of reason has 
not yet been reached. There is no com- 
ptehension of the scientific order. 


THE following letter falls quite in line 
with the hopes and labors of Unity. 
The difficulties to union are many, but 
the necessity for such is far greater. 
When the editors are once more at 
home and at work, they will apply 
themselves again to the problem of 
bringing nearer a larger union in relig- 
ion than any yet found: 

To THE EpiTors oF UNItTy:—‘‘Can not 
some method be devised by which the Jews 
and Unitarians can combine? The two religions 
seem to have much which is common to both, 
especially the reformed Judaism and Unitar- 
ianism, and a combination of the two bp 

1¢e€ 


could be made of it.” 
L.S. SWARTZ. 


A Post-orFicE Mission corres- 
pondent slipped into one of her letters 
these lines of real recognition born to 
her even amid the spiritual limitations 


is of un orthodox Kansas home: 
religious character of Western Unitar- | 


ianism if he will look simply at the | 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


“ The light he leaves behind him 
Lies upon the paths of men,’ 


| On dull material minds thy soul hath shone 


With faint cold ray; like some serene, pale 
star 

That doth not seem a sun because so far: 

For who with dull material sight alone 

Or near or far hath rightly seen, or thrown 

A potent glance beyond the gates that bar 

When sense would pass to where no limits 
are? 

But whoso through the spirit’s lens hath 
known 

To look and search what lights were in his 
sky,— 

For him thou art a radiant sun; for him 

Thy splendors shall not cease; nor even he 

May now compute how long that light shall 
lie : 

Upon the paths of men ere it grow dim 

And spend itself in life’s immensity. 


A PuysicAL Basis FoR BELIEF 
In Gop.—* There is no other knowl- 
edge of God here supposed than a rec- 
ognition of his power, and what is 
really implied is this: That our senses 
may know his physical mark, when 
our conscience can not tell his mora/ 
mark. The moral faculty is the dunce, 
whose dullness the senses, with their 
horn-book, undertake to instruct in the 
laws of right and wrong.”— fames 
Martineau. 


“ Cans’t thou shut thine ear to the awful sound 
The voice of thy brother's blood ? 
A million a month in China 
Are dying without God.” 

TuiInk of this refrain for a Sunday- 
school missionary song, taken from a 
“poem” by Henry Grattan Guinness, 
the Irish evangelist, and printed in one 
of our exchanges as a reccommenda- 
tion for a book, which may be had for 
“the small sum of fifty cents,” of Mrs. 
Macdougall, Taunton, Mass. This is 
the way that orthodoxy takes to wake 
up the church from its “sinful sleep,” 
that it may hear the “ ceaseless cry ” of 
the “dying!” Only one in three of the 
whole human race as yet even hears 
“the gospel of God’s grace.” And un- 
less they both hear and accept the dog- 
ma of christian atonement their fate is 
sealed. Is it then true that there is no 


God in India, China, Japan? Why are 
these vast populations thus abandoned 
to eternal death? If it be true that the 
haits of men’s heads are numbered, and 
that not even a sparrow falls to the 
ground without our Heavenly Father, 
as Jesus said, is it not slightly presump- 
tuous to say, or to teach the Sunday- 
school hosts to sing, that 
“A million a month in China 
Are dying without God ?” 

For our part, we frankly say we re- 
fuse to believe this, as pure stuff and 
nonsense, within the meaning of the 
evangelical scheme. The average 
Chinaman is not our model of man- 
hood at home or abroad any more than 
the average Turk or American. His 
faith and form of worship is doubtless 
very defective. But to suppose that 
God has withdrawn himself from that 
part of the world, except so far as he 
is represented there by a few mission- 
aries of the orthodox church; to sup- 
pose that he has never revealed his law 
and truth to them, or left a witness of 
himself in their hearts; or that no man 
loveth right or “ worketh righteousness” 
unto salvation in those vast populations, 
is to us simply monstrous and incred- 
ible. Yet how tenacious is this bloody 
theology, descending with its fleshly 
phraseology, all the way down from 
the altars of Moloch and the hecatombs 
of Homer. 


BREAK THROUGH THE UPPER ORUST. 


Not all the perishing souls live on 
the alley, but many are found in houses 
on the avenue. ‘There are missionary 
ventures calling for self-sacrifice, wis- 
dom and sagacity beside those of the 
poverty-stricken in a money sense. 
George Eliot displayed great insight 
when she pleaded for the “ perishing 
upper classes.” It is often the reproach 
of Unitarianism that it is only for the 
well-to-do and the intelligent. So far 
as the “only ” is concerned, the reproach 
is merited, but the well-to-do and in- 
telligent must not be neglected. Holy 
is the church that can consecrate pros- 
perity and baptize with enthusiasm 
culture, and if the miserable on the 
alley are ever to be reached in a way 
that will drive misery out of the alley, 
relief must come to them va the av- 
enue. If we can convert the “ fortu- 
nate” to the religion of character and 
the gospel of disinterestedness, grace 
will soon filter through the lower 
strata of society and heal and bless. 

These reflections passed through our 
mind on reading the appeal for aid to 
establish a church of the broad faith 
in the Harlem district of New York 
city. The proposed site is four anda 
half miles from the nearest Unitarian 
society, in the midst of highly expen- 
sive and prosperous churches of the 
exclusive faiths. Perhaps few people 
will realize except those who have tried 
it that Rev. Merle St. C. Wright, the 
young minister who has_ undertaken 
this work, has undertaken the most dif- 
ficult missionary task perhaps in the 
denomination with which he works. 
Perhaps fewer people still will believe 
that it may be the most important. 
Secretary Reynolds, of the American 
Unitarian Association, calls it the most 
important strategic point now in the de- 
nomination, but its value to a sect is of 
but secondary importance compared to 
its value tohumanity. Mr. Wrightisa 
young minister. We believe this is his 
first charge. Into this 
throwing the ardor of his youthful 
life in unstinted measure. It is worth 
while sending to him for his printed 
circulars, etc., in order to see with what 


work he is. 
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systematic skill he is carrying on his 
work. We print herewith a cut of the 
church, which can be realized at a cost 
of $30,000, but the lot upon which it is 
to be built will cost $35,000. Of this, 
the society itself will raise $10,000 be- 
sides its annual expenses, which are 
kept within $2,200. New York and 
Brooklyn churches will give $40,000 
and Boston $10,000, which will leave 
about $5,000, which, for fellowship’s 
sake, we might wish could largely come 
from the west. Too’long has it been 
the assumed necessity, particularly 
among Unitarians, that all missionary 
money should follow the starof empire 
westward. The truer way is that 
money should flow readily either way 
where there is manifest need. Our 
own perplexities and pre-occupations 
have too long delayed this word of fel- 
lowship and solicitation for the work of 
Brother Wright in New York. And 
now we realize that, coming as it does 
in the midst of vacation heat and indo- 
lence, it is in danger of receiving but 
indifferent attention. But we beg that 
our readers will send to the minister 
above named, 215 West 126th st., New 
York, a request for the ingenious 
printed matter and earnest statement set 
forth by the society, and send some- 
thing, anything, from a nickel up, as a 
pledge of good will, and as a lease on 
future co-operation. 

On the first Sunday in July, Robert 
Collyer, standing before his old friends 
of Unity church, Chicago, asked for 
a contribution to help the struggling 
Unitarian church at Ballymonie, Ire- 
land, to more adequately house itself 
and something over a hundred dollars 
was contributed, and the sum was con- 
siderably augmented by individuals 
from the other churches. This is as it 
should be. It is the way to destroy 
lines, political, geographical and secta- 
rian. He is the true citizen of the 
world who tries to give a little help 
and cheer to many good things rather 
than to be lavishly generous towards a 
few causes and then mean towards all 
the rest of the world. | 

We close this appeal by letting Mr. 
Wright speak for himself: 

“ Our need is great, as 1s Our Cause; 
every cent tells; if you will make the 
effort, the money can be raised. Do 
not stand excused by reason of the 
scope of our enterprise, feeling that 
you are distant, or powerless, or that 
there are many others who will help. 
If you fail, why not all? Each can do 
something. A sacrifice we boldly ask 
of you, knowing the cause is worthy 
of it, and that such is the spirit of our 
faith:—not how little, but how much 
can I do? We are stretching every 
muscle, we can do no more; with you, 
individually, rests a responsibility for 
this enterprise which, carried through, 
will impart strength tomany. * * * 
We make it a personal matter with you 
to support this cause, now, “with your 
best thought and effort; and appeal 
also in the name of the faith, which 
needs thisstirring of the peeple’s hearts, 
this joining hand to hand with common 
interest in a common endeavor.” 


POPE LEO XIII. AND GIORDANO, 


The poor Pontiff of the Vatican 
seems anything but happy where he is. 
And the worst of it remains, that no 
other nation or city wants him. So 
long as the Pope is but a synonym for 
intrigue and diplomacy to gain tem- 
poral power, his Holiness will be the 
dread of any state toward which he 
turns his glance. 

It has been truly said that the 30,000 
people who walked in procession to 
the monument just dedicated to Gior- 
dano Bruno, probably knew little or 
nothing of his philosophy. If. its 
author had been alive and present, it is 
doubtful if he could have found out 
from that crowd ‘ which of his mani- 
fold titles to the world’s adoration had 
at last been acknowledged.” He had 
bearded the Popes. He had exposed 
the fallacies of the scholastics. He had 
demolished every contemporary philoso- 
pher, in 160 articles. He had shown 


the shallowness of the Protestants. 
a 


He had set forth a “ monadistic Panthe- 
ism” which has not yet been accepted. 

But of one thing the people were 
sure. He had suffered neglect, scorn 
and torture for his devotion to truth. 
He had been sacrificed “ to the ferocity 
of a Sovereign Church.” He had been 
hounded by priests, and burned by the 
Pope. The people knew all this. And his 
name is now coupled with that of Gari- 
baldi as one of the emancipators of Italy. 
For the rest what did the crowd care? 

A recent writer says of Giordano: 
“Fle could detect glaring errors in the 
systems of others, without being able 
to construct any solidsystem of his own. 
He wove a stupendous fabric out of 
cobwebs, and it has necessarily been 
as fragile as its materials. But, though 
the student can discover little more of 
permanent value in his learning than 
could the myriads who applied his fate 
on Sunday asa battering ram against 
the Vatican, the man remains, and he 
is strangely fascinating. * ” - 
Certainly, of all the many extravagan- 
cies of human intolerance, few excel in 
grotesqueness the treachery which be- 
trayed this pure and brave being to the 
Inquisition, the shameful injustice 
which endeavored to shatter his inde- 
pendence of soul by years of imprison- 
ment, and the final fit of baffled spite, 
Pontificial and monkish, which com- 
mitted his body to the flames, not so 
much for the ecclesiastic’s heresy as for 
the logician’s obstinate antagonism to 
the philosophy of ArIsTOTLE.” 


But the lesson is never learned, 
though repeated in every age. It is 
for false or mistaken definitions, for 
some fallacy of logic, for some misuse, 
or failure in the use of. a. prescribed 
word or proposition, which, in the 
polity of the church, has been exalted 
into the worst of crimes, has led to 
strife, alienation and martyrdom; while 
the pure life and the passion for truth 
have gone for nothing, or waited for 
after years to bring their vindication. 

L. 


1 sHouLp like to believe that you 
have been thoroughly spoiled for one 


thing; namely, for accepting or sup- 


porting any religious teaching that is 
narrow, bigoted and __ intolerant. 
Whether your minister be radical or 
conservative, look you to this: that he 
be fair-minded and just toward men 
of all opinions—that he speak the 
truth in love. We are told that a man 
may hold and express any truth, but 


he must not mistake his own modes. 


and moods for a part of the truth; nor 
must he confound his own intellectual 
horizon with the boundaries of truth; 
not must he contract his sympathies, 
nor yours, to include only those who 
agree in radical or conservative views. 
May apreacher be true and free, yet 
petty in spirit? Then he is not trueand 
free in the noblest sense. No man is 
more wholly wrong than he who is 
spitefully right—Charles G. Ames’s 
Year Book, 


PROPOSED CHURCH BUILDING AT HARLEM, NEW YORK CITY. 


TELL US YOUR GOSPEL. 


II. 


We have supposed that to an assem- 
bly of all the ministers of Chicago, the 
question were propounded by an earnest 
envoy from Japan: * What isit in your 
religion that makes you most glad?” 
It might happen in getting answers to 
this question that some of the ministers 
would fail to pass a clear and intelligent 
examination. ‘They had not been used 
to thinking of their religion in this 
simple form; or they might not prove 
to be distinctly happy and at rest them- 
selves; or they might be men whose 
happiness was in other interests than 
in religion. We will, however, pre- 
sume that a considerable number satis- 
fied our Japanese envoy that they had 
good news totell. So many as had had 
a genuine religious experience of their 
own ought to be able to give an ac- 
count of it. 

We can imagine now that our Japan- 
ese friend would try somehow to group 
together the different answers into 
classes, according as they were similar 
to each other. He might try, for in- 


‘stance, to combine all the answers of 


the Roman Catholic priests. We can 
guess that the result might be some- 
what like this:— Zhe good news is that 
there is a church which a good God 
has established. There are rites of 
the church, and especially the sacra 
ment of the Eucharist, through which 


you can come into actual communion 


with God. Do then what the Church 
bids, and it shall be well with you here 
and hereafter. We have found this 
to be true, say the best men among the 


priests. It has been good news to 
others, they say. Behold Father Da- 
mien and the long list of our saints ! 
Considering the great number of the 
Catholics and the antiquity of the 
their church, it must be confessed that 
if many of its priests shall appear genu- 
inely to be glad of this gospel, our en- 
voy will be likely to be somewhat 
impressed. He will, at least, being can- 
did, wish to assure himself whether 
“there is not something in it.” On the 
contrary, if the priests look heavy, dull, 
sensual, or gloomy and forbidding, and 
indeed remind him of a similar num- 
ber pf Buddhist priests—such as he 
has seen in Japan—he will have his 
doubts-about their gospel of a church 
and sacraments. How many genuine 
priests then will he find in Chicago 
whose religion makes them glad? The 
envoy’s difficulties will be greater when 
he tries to make order out of the an- 
swers of the Protestant ministers. 
There will obviously be nothing that 
makes Baptists glad, more than Metho- 
dists have. The Methodists will have 
no good news different from the Pres- 
byterians. In fact, unless the envoy 
had made up his mind to take no con- 
ventional answers, but only such as 
came from men’s hearts, he would, we 
fear, be hopelessly confused by these 
Protestant sects. Some things that they 
would want to put into their conven- 
tional answers would seem to him a 
travesty on the idea of good news. 
Whoever, for example, began with 
saying that this was “a lost world,” 
and that “ all men were under the wrath 
of God,” would scarcely cheer the 
hearts of the Japanese. ) 


Nevertheless, there would be doubt- 
less certain genuine answers from men 
who would appear to have a gospel. 
“There is a new lifeof the spirit,” we 
imagine we hear some good Father 
Taylor say, “gladsome, trustful, above 
greed, selfishness and animal passion, 
friendly, lived as in the presence of 
God. Every man can live this happy 
life tf he will. Fesus Christ has been 
my helper tothe newlife.” There will 
be a group who will say something like 
this. 


Others will say, as follows, after the 
fashion of the old story of Augustine: 
“ We once lived bad lives ; we were con- 
scious of guilt and ill desert. Then 
we were tol! of the Son of God come 
to bid us change our evil course, and 
that so many as repented should be 
cleared of thetr guilt. ‘Ve obeyed, and 
at the name of Christ, gladness and 
peace cametinto our souls. This ts our 
good news. There ts no one who has 
been so wicked, but that if he repents 
and turns to Christ, he may now be free 
of his sins and have a clean heart.” 
The Japanese will observe, however, 
that while a good many begin to give 
this last answer conventionally, as 
though some one had taught it to them 
by rote, comparatively few give it 
straight from their hearts. Few really 
believe that they have ever been so bad 
as to deserve nothing but pains and pen- 
alties. But most have as good an opin- 
ion of themselves as—to say the least— 
people have in Japan. We can even 
imagine our envoy interrupting certain 
with the downright question: Do you 
honestly mean that you were once so 
bad a person that you deserved to suffer 
forever andever? And we can feel the 
pause while all the egotism, conceit and 
personal pride of the man, as well as 
his sense of justice and truth, draw back 
from any answer but Vo/ Neverthe- 
less, a few would honestly say that they 
had no deserts of their own, but that 
all the good in them was from God. 
They were content and happy, simply 
to obey whatever God’s will was, for 
His will was good. In fact, their gos- 
pel was that anxy man obeying God’s 
willis safe, both here and in all worlds. 


We can now imagine our Japanese 
puzzling over all these Roman Catholic 
and Protestant answers. He has been 
disappointed with the small number of 
satisfactory answers, but he has been 
impressed with the fact that in all the 
genuine men—throwing the conven- 
tional men out—there was something in 
common. The genuine men were alike 
in their truthfulness, their simplicity, 
their good spirit, their really happy-and 
peaceful faces and the earnest and posi- 
tive tone of their voices. Can he now 
find anything common in their answers? 
For, if all their answers can be reduced 
substantially to one, who knows but that 
we shall have the very gospel that will 
serve Japan? ‘Thus he looks for the 
common elements that make the best 
men of the great city both good and 
happy. He finds accordingly that all 
the genuine answers agree in their idea 
of a good God who rules the world. 
The thought of God then makes men 
good and happy. The answers agree 
in the idea of a new life, opposed to the 
selfish animal life. This new life makes 
men happy. The answers agree that 
whoever leads the new life, leaves his 
guilt and sins behind. He is fit, there- 
fore, for all true men’s society or for 
heaven. The answers agree that there 
is no Jimit tothe new life. It isin some 
sense eternal. The answers so far agree 
in some sort of reference to a person— 
Jesus Christ—to whom, in whole, or in 
part, or in some way, men are indebted 
for their knowledge of the happy new 
life. But how men are indebted to 
Christ, the answers do not agree at all. 
In fact, there is nothing so puzzling to 
our Japanese as to make out what to 
think about Jesus Christ. Was he man, 
or more than man? What did he do? 
And would not the beautiful new life 
be possible without him? Or, in case 
a man really caught the gospel of a 
good God, or found the secret of the 
new life, must he also say something 
about Christ? In other words, was 
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Christ an essential part of the gospel, 
or rather a teacher, an illustration, an 
example, a sort of a familiar type, or 
object lesson, to make it morereal? Can 
any one now simplify this perplexity 
about the relation of Jesus Christ to 
“the good news’? C.F. 3. 


~ Contributed and pelected, 


WHEN THE SKY IS BLUE. 


Every day when the sky is blue 
The world seems good and my heart is glad, 
Whatever the work my hands must do, 
Whatever the causes to make me sad. 


Every day when the sky is blue 
God seems hoverjng near to bless, 
And the very air, *~ i rustles through, 
Touches me like a soft caress. 


Every day when  ¢ sky is blue 
I think to number my blessings o’er, 
And although I have had my losses too, 
I find my treasures a goodly store. 


Every day when the sky is blue 
I think that the Right will defeat the 
Wrong, 
I know. that the world is brave and true, 
And that every heart should be glad and 
strong. 
HATTIE TyNG GRISWOLD. 


A LIBERAL “LIBERAL” OHUROH. 

We often find that so-called Liberal 
Churches are exceedingly illiberal in all 
things except theology, that the Liberal 
Church in a city is in all practical af- 
fairs the Conservative, almost Reac- 
tionary and Aristocratic.church, while 
for practical Liberalism and democracy 
one has to go to some Methodist, Epis- 
‘copalian or even Catholic church, In 
fact so frequent a fact is this that Lib- 
erals (in theology) seem to accept it as 
a matter of fact that this church is and 
should be in all things but theology a 
very conservative and aristocratic one, 
worshiping things as they are, and leav- 
ing practical progress to secular unions 
or other churches. One who loves the 
Liberal church and has to find his only 
possible religious fellowship there, and 
yet. is as strongly liberal in all other 
things as in theology, cannot but de- 
plore this fact,—especially if to him 
religion is but the holy spirit that should 
permeate all practical affairs. In the 
latter case he cannot but care more for 
liberalism in the practical affairs of life 
than for liberalism in theology, and find 
himself more at home amongst the 
most strictly orthodox of orthodox, if 
they desire and unite with all other lib- 
eral things, than with the most liberal 
theologians who in politics, social mat- 
ters, etc., are as conservative and anti- 
democratic as an English Tory or 
French Legitimist. Why have we not 
more Liberal Churches that are liberal 
in all things, that invite all truth, and 
all search for truth, to whatsoever par- 
ticular sphere of life it may belong; 
some church that is democratic in its 
spirit, progressive in @// its tendencies 
and emancipated enough to dare handle 
freely, frankly and justly all questions 
that concern the welfare of man and 
the Law of Righteousness,—such as 
the social question, for instance? 

O, friends, we do meed such a church. 
There is many a heart that is parched 
for want of it; many of us who cannot 
worship God in spirit and in truth any 
better in an Aristocratic Church than 
in a trinitarian one, (not half as well, in 
fact; in the one we object to the sfzrczt, 
in the other merely to a creed), any bet- 
ter in a church that dreads to come to 
the light with social questions than in 
one that shrinks from the light of his- 
toric, scientific or theologic truth. We 
shall not have a Church-home, till we 
have one where the Brotherhoodof Man 
isthe first and chief reality that impresses 
us, where zo truth ‘and no honest opin- 
ion or reverent discussion are feared. 
But we have not many such churches 
yet. And till we have, there are thou- 
sands of us who cannot give the exist- 
ing liberal churches our undivided loy- 
alty. We have to leave the Liberal 
Preacher when we thirst for those oth- 
er liberal things and search for some 


Catholic priest like McGlynn, or some 


unordained but Divinely annointed 
preacher like Henry George. 


* a sae! “ - 
a ey a “?. 
. Pe 


Why do not the common people 


flock to our liberal churches? Let us 
not deceive ourselves, they love our 
theology but shrink from our undemo- 
cratic spirit and lack of sympathy with 
their needs, hopes and _ aspirations. 
Combine the liberalism of a Dr. Mc 
Glynn with that of the ordinary Uni- 
tarian preacher, and “great shall the 
harvest be, overflowing.” 

We have reconciled the church to 
the modern spirit of science. We have 
welded Religion and modern scientific 
thought into an indissoluble union. 
That glory belongs forever to the Lib- 
eral Church. 

But here is this great, aspiring Dem- 
ocratic spirit of to-day, come to stay, 
we may be sure, till “* the leaves of the 
judgment-book unfold.” The opposi- 
tion of the churches to it has driven it 
from them, secularized it,made it largely 
anti-religious (as the case once was with 
science,—for the same reasons), and 
now for the church with courage, wis- 
dom and Christ-spirit enough to put 
the chrism on this new Birth of Nature, 
for some church to wed Religion to 
Democracy, as we have wedded it to 
science. 

No, not for some church to do it. 
Our liberal church mst do it to satisfy 
the thousands that are liberal both in 
theology and in these other things, to 
satisfy and give a God-Home to those 
of us, who are democrats and liberals 
in theology with equal earnestness and 
conviction. 

We must have a democratic Liberal 
Church, a liberal Liberal Church, for 
the people need it, some of us pant for 
it, and in the meanwhile feel: ourselves 
“in adry place, where no water is.” 

H. Tamss LYCcuHE, 


—_——_ -- -- -—- --- 


THE MORAL SENTIMENT, 


“This sentiment is the essence of 
religion.” ‘The dawn of the senti- 
ment of virtue on the heart, gives 
and is the assurance that Law is sover- 
eign over all natures, and the worlds, 
time, space, eternity, do seem to break 
out into joy.” 

‘When man says, ‘I ought’: when 
love warms him: when he chooses, 
warned from on high, the good and 
great deed; then deep melodies wander 
through his soul from Supreme Wis- 
dom. Then he can worship, and be 
enlarged by his worship: for he can 
never go behind this sentiment. In 
the sublimest flights of the soul, recti- 
tude is never surmounted, love is never 
outgrown.’ —L merson. 


THEN AND NOW. 


The recent semi-centennial celebra- 
tion at Mount Holyoke (Mass.) Semi- 
nary, suggests afew words regarding 
Mary Lyon,a pioneer in the work of 
female education. Few of the women 
of this day know what they owe to Miss 
Lyon and those like her, who have so 
smoothly paved for them the pleasant 
ways of learning. One hundred years 
ago girls were not allowed to attend 
any of the public schools of the coun- 
try, even to say nothing of the colleges 
and higher institutions of learning. In 
1788, it was voted in town meeting in 

orthhampton, Mass., not “to be at 
any expense for the schooling of girls.” 
In Hatfield, where the founder of what 
isnow Smith College, was born and 
buried, the only privilege which girls 
possessed less than a hundred years 
ago, was to sit on the door-step of the 
school-house and hear the boys read 
and recite their lessons. 
century ago the laws of Massachusetts 
did not recognize a woman as a teacher 
in the public schools. When the first 
high-school for girls was opened in 
Boston, in 1825, there was such a great 
outcry against the innovation, and so 
many girls applied for admission that 
the scheme was abandoned, and was 
not again attempted until 1853. In 
1826 the school committee of Concord, 
Mass., passed a resolution that * from 
the first day of December to the first 
day of April, no misses under ten years 
of age shall attend school in the center 
of the town; nor any over the age of 
ten years where there are forty male 
scholars attending the school.” | 


‘ing specific historical claims. 


Less than a 


Such was the actual position of young 
women in this country, with reference 
to the means and opportunities of an 
education, when, in 1837, Mary Lyon 
opened her school at South Hadley. 
* * * When her scheme be- 
came known, and she began to ask as- 
sistance to build and furnish such a 
school, the whole thing was declared to 
be unpractical, unnatural, unscriptural, 
unfeminine, unchristian, and whatever 
else was wrong and visionary. It was 
declared to be an innovation unheard of 
and uncalled for; the women did not 
want to be educated,—and this in the 
face of the fact that the girls’ school in 
Boston was closed because so many 
sought admission,—and if women were 
educated, it would ruin their health, im- 
pair their womanly delicacy and mod- 
esty; unsex them, unfit them for their 
proper sphere. Against these railing 
accusations, Miss Lyon had nothing to 
plead but her heavenly vision and she 
plead as for her own life—Mary Dr- 
Lone, in Zhe Oniversalist. 


PLOWER-MUEZZINS. 


In distant lands where Islam reigns, 
Five times a day the holy word 
“To prayer! to prayer!” rings through the 
air, 
From mosque and minaret is heard. 


Yet needless is that Moslem call 
To lift at stated times and hours 
Man’s longing soul to higher thought, 
For God’s muezzins are the flowers! 


The flowers that with their lovely lips 
Chant every hour of every day 

A summons sweet to noblest life, 
To work, to worship and to pray. 


Oh poet-flowers! Oh prophet souls! 
Could ye your {nmost hearts unfold, 

No drama wrought by human lives 
But in your depths we might behold, 


And in your strivings learn to strive, 
In your up-lookingy learn to raise 
Above the sod our earth-bound eyes, 
And climb to heights of prayer and praise 


A. H. F., 


She Study Gable, 


A LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. 


Se: éral times have we attempted to 
write a notice of the work now hastening 
to completion under the skillful editing 
of Edmund Clarence Stedman and Ellen 
Mackay Hutchinson, but each time we 
have lost our way in the tempting 
pages of one or the other of the eight 
handsome volumes already out. They 
are all so good we know not how to 
wish them better. We could not wish 
for more, because there is already more 
than even the expert reader can do jus- 
tice to. We dare not wish for less, be- 
cause we have found nothing that even 
the busy man would like to be out of 
reach of. There are just illustrations 
enough, most of them admirably exe- 
cuted portraits,to rest the eye and 
tempt the mind to make further excur- 
sions. It is, indeed, an epitome of the 
best in American life; perhaps a more 
adequate history of the real growth of 
the United States than any book mak- 
It isa 
book that begs for a place in every 
church and Unity club library, and 
every home library where there are 
children to train into the love of good 
literature, or older ones to rejoice in it. 
It is a long time since we have made 
an addition to our own library that has 
given us more pleasure. The work is 
to be completed in ten volumes, and it 
will be hard to know how to get as 
much good reading for $30 in any 
other way. 


A 24-page descriptive circular, con- 


taining title page, preface, specimen 
pages, portraits, comments of the press, 
and publishers’ announcement, will be 
sent free to applicants addressing W. E. 
Dibble & Co.,; 134 Van Buren street, 
Chicago. 

The World of Cant. An anonymous novel. 


New York and Chicago: J. S. Ogilvie. 
Paper, 12mo., 50 cents. 


An English work of fiction, hardly 
a novel, this denunciating screed of 
fifty-two chapters, which calls itself a 
“companion book to ‘Robert Els- 
mere.’” Fancy a canal-boat or a 


trawler claiming the position of con- 
sort to a white-winged yacht. The 
really appreciative reader of the most 
reviewed: novel of the day may be 
relied On in nine cases out of ten to 
drop into the waste-basket this would- 
be associate volume, which, however 
liberal in religious ideas and sound in 
moral principles, yet lacks the saving 
grace of literary merit. The anony- 
mous author tells us that the names in 
his pages stand not for individuals, but 
types. We have then in effect in these 
bold sketches and rough caricatures a 
series of composite photographs, with 
a weak connecting thread of narrative, 
standing for hypocrisy, fanaticism, 
bigotry, jingoism, flunkeyism,—in short, 
the various forms of ignorant zeal, 
insincerity, self-seeking in religion and 
in society, which make up the “ World 
of Cant.” “ After Dickens and Jen- 
kins” would be a good explanatory 
legend. “Ginx’s Baby” appears in 
chapter first as Tom,a ragged youth 
of sixteen years, holding his dying 
mother’s hand in the darkness and the 
cold. In the fiftieth chapter he is 
sentenced to the scaffold, protesting in 
calm, quiet tones, “ I did not mean to 
kill Walters... . Society never took 
any notice of my feelings from first to 
last, would not even let me have bread 
to eat, though I tried for it hard and 
honestly. No notice was taken of me 
at all until people thought I was a 
great murderer; then they began selling 
my likeness, writing in the papers 
about me, preaching sermons on me, 
and praying for me.” Mr. Melville, 
the author’s favorite philanthropist, is 
an untiring crusader against cant. 
“ His intellect and his heart alike re- 
volted against the sycophancy, fanati- 
cism, injustice, ignorance and_un- 
Christliness which he beheld through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, 
organized for a variety of purposes 
into approved conventional systems 
which displaced morality from politics 
and divorced honesty from religion. . . 
He was convinced that in the teaching 
and in the spirit of Jesus Christ, and 
nowhere else, was to be found that 
light which would guide mankind out 
of their selfishness and sinfulness into 
the paths of benevolence and _ the 
virtues.” M. H. G. 


We have frequently spoken with 
pleasure of the di athechahee Nug- 
gets,’ published by the Putnams, of 
New York, Four more of the pretty 
little books are at hand, the Chester- 
field Letters, AXsop’s Fables, the Ideals 


| of the Republic, containing the Declar- 


ation of Independence, the Constitution 
of the United States, the three great 
Washington addresses and the three 
great Lincoln addresses, duly indexed, 
and a volume of the “ Wit and Wis- 
dom” of Sydney Smith. The para- 
graph extracts from his writings, in the 
first half of the book, bear dates from 
1798 to 1832. One who seeks to for- 
get, for a moment, the stress of present 
demands, may open at any page of his 
writings or his conversation, to be lifted 
by a wise thought upon matters polit- 
ical, educational or moral, refreshed by 
glimpses of the manners and_ cus- 
toms in any country from America to 
Australia, or exhilarated by keen wit 
and genial humor. | 


Moody Moments. 
Ketcham & Doyle, New York. Elegantly 
bound in cloth, $1.00. 95 pp. 

There is much strength and origi- 
nality of expression in these poems, 
and while one finds so often the under- 
tone of a burdened life, the themes are 
in general happy, and many are of 
high character. In the preface we 
find reason for the title of the book, 
when we learn that the author is de- 
prived of his sight. He published in 
1882 adramatic poem called “ Cagli- 
ostro,” depicting Modern Spiritu- 
alism.” RE. T. Le 


OLD religious factions are volcanoes 
burned out; on the lava and ashes and 
scoriae of old eruptions grow the peace- 


ful olive, the cheering vine, and the | 


sustaining corn.— Burke. 


Poems by Edward Doyle. . 
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Any church may secure the publication of any 
acceptable sermon in this department by the payment 
of $5, which sum will entitle the church to one 
hundred copies of the issue in which the sermon is 
printed, 


THE BEARINGS OF THE EVOLUTION 
THEORY ON RELIGION, 


By EDWARD B. PAYNE. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE WESTERN 
TARIAN CONFERENCE, MAY I5, 1889. 


UNI- 


Religious thinking has been formu- 
lated, for the most part, under the influ- 
Religion, all 
along, has assumed and contemplated 
the related action of two personae, God 


beginnings of it are already here. The 
New God is silently and slowly enter- 
ing into human thought, and possess- 
ing it, on the authority of the fresh 
Revelation which the new-known 
universe is making. The history of 
thought is here repeating itself. The 
account given by the ancient thought 
as to the rise of its conception of God 
was, that “the invisible things of Him, 
from the creation of the world, were 
clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made.” Certain “ in- 
visible things ” are manifested too from 
the creation of the world as Evolution 
sees it, and by contemplation of the 
things that are made as the new 


the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 


forth impossible to regaru it as so much 
f a 
clod—a matter-mass—to be held in con- 


and man, on one great stage—that of 
Nature. The new science radically af- 
fects the conceptions to be held of both 
the Zersonae, and of the stage, and of 
the relations sustained by each to each 
other and to all. 

As to the stage itself, that is, what we 
call Nature, the conception thereof has 
been almost immeasurably enlarged 
and exalted. The great navigators of 


centuries. discovered a new continent, 
and thus put new thoughts into Europe. 
Evolutionary science has done nothing 
less than to discover, or uncover, a New 
Cosmos, whose magnified greatness calls 
for a vast extension and expansion of 
thought beyond the old-time lines. 
Indeed, before the eyes of men in the 
present age, even the material universe 
has had, in the mount of science, z¢s 
transfiguration. It will be found hence- 


tempt by mind. On the contrary, to 
the apprehension of mind the material 
universe has all but gained a soul. 
Miracle, at least, has been transferred 
from the realm of the supernatural to 
the realm of the natural. Evolutionary 
science has wrought this change. And 
evolutionary science should be trusted 
to foster, and even to necessitate high 
ad reverent thought. And truly it has 
bme to pass that you cannot well do 

etter for a young materialistic sceptic 
han to send him to the close study of 
such pages as those of the three earliest 
chapters of Herbert Spencer’s first 
principles. If he yield himself to such 
tuition, he will come to see in nature 
mystery, wonder, and romance, and will 
find her full of picture and harmony, a 
true nurse of idealism and poetry. He 
shall stand in awe of her as a majestic, 
harmonized and organic whole. 

“Where unlike things are like; 

Where good and ill 

And joy and moan 

Melt into one.” 

There is no need to multiply illustra- 
tions or to extend the proof that the 
conception of nature has been unspeak- 
ably ennobled. The conception itself 
is daily becoming familiar to even the 
popular intelligence. For the present 

urpose it needs only to be expressly 
noted that the most significant new 
thought born of the new science is that 
nature is not at all a mere stage for ac- 
tion, but a vast domain of activity. 
“Nature” is now the name for the uni- 
versal and eternal drama itself, with in- 
finite space for its platform and im- 
measurable time for the endless succes- 
sion of act and scene. | 

Now, for the New Universe there 
must needs be a New God. That is, 
men must think a New God. The 
day called for by Emerson, when the 
God of tradition should be broken, has 
come. For neither the God of the 
Hebrews, nor yet the God of the New 
Testament, is equal to the filling of all 
things. No anthropomorphic God 
can have, or be, that infinite fulness. 
For all such conceptions of the God, 
therefore, the word of banishment from 
thought has been spoken. 

The tardiness on the part of small 
conceptions of God to obey this 
sentence accounts for much unbelief. 
What atheism now exists, exists by 
preference of reason for atheism, as 
over against the ancient theism. Ifa 
new and adequate theism arises, there 
will be no more atheism. 


science uncovers them. Once more 
the world will be left “ without excuse 
for changing the truth of God into a 
lie.’ The theistic conclusion is_ ulti- 
mately in this age as in all ages, un- 
escapable. The Ged is_ revealing 
Himself now to modern mind in the 
necessity, to which modern mind con-_ 
fesses, for a resolution of the concep- 
tion of many differentiated things, 
making up the universe, into the con- 
ception of a single All-of-Being. Al- 
ready we are accepting the proposition 
that there is only one _ ubiquitous 
energy, into which all particular forces 
are changeable, and are transmuted, in 
and out again. To this omnipresent 
Power, transcending definition, we 
shall be compelled at last, by all the 
sanctions of logic, to attribute thought, 
or more than thought, mind, or more 
than mind. ‘Thus one of our fore- 
most scientists, in a noble passage of a 
recent book, proclaims universal mind 
the one factor of evolution. 

“ln other words, a new pantheism is 
upon us. Not a pantheism which 
makes the universe the noble sarco- 
phagus of a dead God, nor yet the 
restless outreaching and tossing of an 
unconscious or dreaming Deity, but a 
pantheism which works in thought a 
sense of cosmic Indian Summer, thought 
softened and made tender by the idea 
that the universe itself may be alive— 
pulsing with vital force, and throbbing 
with the passion of being and _ be- 
coming. 

The Pan-Immanence of Deity— 
that is the sublime idea. A _ coordina- 
tion and intervolving of the idea of 
God with the idea of the All-of-Being. 
In the light of whieh supreme thought, 
it is to be seen that the Laws of 
Nature are God thinking, the Forces 
of Nature are God at work, and the 
Universe is God existent, standing 
forth, objectified, and made realizable. 

Here, now, we come to the founda- 
tions of Religion again. We touch 
once more in the history of the world 
the Religious Law. For the New Uni- 
verse and the New God, held thus to- 
gether, in one imperious thought, de- 
mand, demand, the New Man. 

Evolutionary science has added im- 
measurably to the perceived scale of 
existence. It has put vastly more both 
below man and above him. And, fur- 
ther, it is teaching him that out of ¢hzs 
he has thus far come, and unto that he 
must henceforth be on his way. He 
must—that is the uncompromising law, 
the edict of inexorable fate, the voice of 
the Living Deity that throbs in every- 
thing. Man must, For we ought to 
bear in mind that underneath the ques- 
tion which we are just now considering, 
viz: that of the influence of the evolu- 
tion theory on religious thought—lies a 
profounder question concerning the act- 
ual results to be expected from the per- 
petual process of evolution, that goes 
continuously on and waits not for us to 
think or speculate at all. While we 
explain the nebular hypothesis, for ex- 
ample, and trace its revolutionary effects 
upon cosmOlogical philosophy, the cos- 
mic forces themselves, acting in accord 
with cosmic laws, are busy forming and 
placing new worlds, and substituting 
for the celestial order of yesterday the 
celestial order of to-day. Through days 
and nights, ceaseless, tireless, these pro- 
cesses go on, to work, out of the old, 
the new,— | 


“The Heavens, Earths, Worlds and changes 


Is such a theism coming? Yes; the 


changing them— . 


A mighty whirling wheel of strife, and stress 
Which none can stay or stem.” 
So, too, must it be with this sacred 
side of the life of man, itself a product 
of this great system of energy which 
we call evolution. While speculation 
looks long, and tarries wondering before 
the riddle, the process knows no cessa- 
tion or even hesitation. We state the 
problem, and endeavor to forecast the 
thing that shall be done. Meanwhile, 
the thing itself is dezxg done. 
A definition of evolution, therefore, 
suchas Prof. Joseph Le Conte has given, 
may be taken as nature’s own grand 
charter for the religion of the future. 
“ Evolution,” he says, “is continuous 
progressive change, according to certain 
laws, and by means of resident forces.” 
By “resident forces” is meant, he ex- 
plains, forces that reside in the thing 
developing and in the reacting environ- 
ment. In other words, the universal 
process of evolution, and the process of 
evolution in each limited field of nature, 
is carried on by forces that are the or- 
ganic energies of nature, keeping nat- 
ure in a ceaseless quiver of change— 
the sublime passion of being and _ be- 
coming other and more than it is. The 
laws, in accord with which these forces 
act, are “the law of perpetual differen- 
tiation, the law of the progress of the 
whole, and the law of cyclical move- 
ment.” 
Now these forces still reside, and still 
work in man, and in his reacting en- 
vironment. Something is perpetually 
done for, and with, and within man, by 
world-wear, by the impact of all things 
that surround him, and by the resistless 
dynamics of his own nature. A hint 
therefore of what is to be expected may 
be obtained from what has been, These 
resident forces have made man a religi- 
ous being. They will keep him so. In 
the time that now is and the time that 
shall be, they will work to substitute 
for what is old, and already utilized in 
his religious experience, somewhat that 
is experimentally new. This with a 
definite progress of the whole and with 
a rhythmic ebb and flow of cyclical 
movement in successive periods of time. 
The result will be nothing less than a 
transformation. When man first ap 
peared in the generative course of na- 
ture, there was a new creature in the 
universe. But the end is not yet. For 
out of the man that now is must come 
another new creature—the man that is 
to be. Is it not Nature herself who 
sings through the voice of our own 
great philosopher-poet! | 

“Yet whirl the glowing wheels once more, 

And mix the bow] again; 


Seethe Fate! the ancient elements, 
Heat, cold, wet, dry, and peace, and pain. 


Let war, and trade, and creeds, and song 
Blend, ripen race on race, 
The sunburnt world a man shall breed 
Of all the zones and countless days.” 

The new science however forces up- 
on us the now all-important question 
whether in the future evolutionary pro- 
gress of mankind, which the resident 
forces of nature assure, we are to lose 
or to maintain a place for that conscience 
element, that upward-looking purpose, 
and that emotional warmth that we call 
Religion. So long as the dramatic idea 
gave form to all religious thought, it 
appeared clear that man had an original 
and self-inspired part to play in the 
drama that was enacting on the stage 
of nature. Vow the question is wheth- 
er man has, or can have, any original 
part whatsoever in shaping the course 
of his experience or working out the 
problem of his destiny. Is he wholly 
mastered by the strong, compelling 
forces that reach to him from every 
side, or has his hand some degree of 
mastery, potent to shape events to the 
ends of choice? | 

How shall that question be answered? 
In this way. As we have seen, the 
tendency of the new philosophy founded 
upon the new science is to commensur- 
ate and blend the idea of an infinite 
mind with the idea of the all-of-being; 
to find in infinite mind thus conceived a 
final resolution for all the forces of na- 
ture and so the sole cause of evolution. 
If therefore the cosmic process is thus 


thinking in natural laws and workin 
by natural forces, then must the uni. 
verse be such as to afford an orbit, with- 
in infinite mind, for the swing and sway 
of finite mind, if only finite mind work 
with infinite mind and not against it. 
Here is our coming religion. The 
greatest religious epoch of the world 
will begin when man, accepting those 
conceptions of the universe and of his 
relations in it to which the theory of 
evolution leads, shall see that it is for 
him not merely to be carried on in the 
universal stream of being, but to secure 
in it an intelligent, a conscious and a 
voluntary part. 

I cannot resist the temptation to 
adorn and strengthen what I have to 
say by introducing here another noble 
and eloquent appeal of Prof. LeConte 
for an earnest, constructive and self- 
helpful exercise of human faculty upen 
the problem of existence and its outcome. 
The appeal is based on the nature of 
man. ‘lhe physical nature of man, he 
takes note, includes three things. First 
the sensuous element, or sense percep- 
tion, by which he gains acquaintance 
with external nature. Secondly, intel- 
lectual faculty, by which he manipu- 
lates the material which the senses bring 
in, compares it, adjusts it, and reduces 
it, more or less, to system. Thirdly, 
will and moral faculty, by which we 
guide, or ought to guide conduct. Now 
he says, that during the last generation 
there has been a wonderful instream- 
ing of nature into the mind of man 
through the sense perceptions, and also 
an immense amount of intellectual work 
upon the material thus obtained, reduc- 
ing it to the forms of science. But, he 
says, the very nature of man demands 
that the process shall not stop here. 
All this present-day content of mind 
ought to work itself out again, nay, 
ought to be pushed out by will and 
moral purpose to appear once more in 
the wide world in the forms of intelli- 
gent, voluntary, wise, and right action. 

This is the voice of a prophet declar- 
ing that the modern greatness of 
thought ought to add acubit to the mo- 
ral stature of man. The wondrous 
things which we have learned concern- 
ing nature, and the infinite life within 
it, lay upon us in turn no light hands. 
We hold them in the bonds of thought 
—they hold us in the bonds of ethics 
and moral obligations. 

When this is clearly seen, as it is 
fated to be, the trne religious age will 
hold its sway upon the world. Men 
will begin to sing another psalm like 
the 139th, in which they shall acknowl- 
edge that they are fearfully and won- 
derfully made, and that they dwell in a 
universe that forever calls for reveren- 
tial fear and wonder. 

In that day many willseethat science 
—evolution—has only been writing for 
him anew Genesis, to give him an ac- 
count of the universe, and of God, and 
of himself. 

Then will he proceed to find for him- 
self the new Exodus. For he will see 
that it is not for him to stay in bond- 
age. The universe calls upon him to 
fill it with his spirit, as God fills it. He 
must make himself an inhabitant, not 
merely of the world, but of the cosmos. 
He must become that new creature, 
prefigured by the mighty angel of the 
apocalypse, who stood with one foot 
on the land and the other on the sea, 
and lifted up his hand to heaven. 

Then will there be a new Leviticus. 
For this will be a new religion, and the 
new religion will need new forms and 
methods, a new art of worship through 
which to express the spirit that is in it. 

A new book of Numbers will then 
appear, z.e.. anew social scheme which 
shall not be aimed at social organiza- 
tion, but shall foster and secure the 
growth of social organism—a social or- 
der that shall imitate, and at last more 
than match the order of the sidereal 
heavens, bound together by even sweet- 
er influences than those that bind the 
Pleiades. 


A new Deuteronomy too. For the 


higher law must not be written on 


tables of stone, but must be found in 
the very heart. : 


jdue to the energy of infinite mind. 
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And last of all, a new poetry of 

salm and prophecy—a literature which 
shall utter adequately all the great par- 
ables of nature, such as she began to 
whisper to the ear, and express through 
the voice of Jesus. 

In short, under the inspiration of 
the great conceptions which the uni- 
verse itself shall work within him, 
man will bend himself, as never before, 
to meet and fulfil the obligations im- 
posed upon him by his noblest ideals. 
And this shall work a regeneration in 
him greater than was ever dreamed of 
in the theologic philosophy of the eigh- 
teen centuries. For it shail make him 
one who daily forgets the things that 
are behind in an ever-renewed endeavor 
to apprehend in the universe that for 
which he also is apprehended by its 
mighty powers. This will be the 
second coming of the Son of Man, 
recognized then, and undisputed, as 
the Son of God. 

Evolution then, let us believe, is des- 
tined to share the fate of all great 
revolutionary truths which — science 
brought to light. Each, in its turn, 
has proved itself to be a part of 
religion, a fulcrum for the .lever- 
age of new religious power. So shall 
it be with Evolution. In it are the 
prophecies of the new day—prophecies 
which whisper of broader lands, of 
richer times, of unlimited achievements, 
of new languages and idioms in which 
the universe shall yet speak to the 
soul of man, of a lesson and a moral 
out of life which shall give infinite 
satisfaction, of power to reach out to 
and find God, of a deathless energy 
which shall ensure immortality, and of 
a peace that shall yet flow like a river 
and a righteousness that shall be as the 
waves of the sea. 


Gorrespondence, 


THE SUNRISE SIDE. 


Side of the continent, the East, what 
of it, its outlook, its hopes and fears, 
its work and its woes—denomination- 
ally? I wanted to write sunny szde, 
which is not just the word for my 
thought. The spirit of our conferences 
and public meetings is victorious, hope- 
ful; there everything booms, and ban- 
ners fly. New churches are being or- 
ganized, and the A. U. A. Secretary 
has to put the brakes on to the mission- 
aries, and cries halt, till the treasury 
swells with dollars. Brockton’s great 
success in Southern Massachusetts has 
started seven or eight new enterprises 
in its lively wake. Of course it is easy 
to hang out a shingle and hold services 
in a hired hall; but ¢hese enterprises 
mean business. QO, if our rich Unitar- 
ians would show their faith by shelling 
out, we could do mighty things. But 
if we felt as the apostle did, woe unto 
me unless I preach the gospel, or build 
churches in every city and town in the 

country, and like the evangelicals, with 
their pioneer spirit and _ self-sacriticing 
labors, possibly our churches would go 
up five a day! as, all told, is done by 
them, the Methodists alone building 
two a day, by their reports. Ah, but 
proportionally ours would be about 
forty a year. That we couLp do, if 
we would, East and West and _ all over 
the land. Money would come, too, if 
we were dead in earnest; and workers 
would wind their way among the 
mountains, and skirt the prairies, Bible 
—Spencer, too, in hand, and spread the 
gospel of science, salvation from ignor- 
ance and superstition—perhaps. Well, 
I don’t know, superstition takes, science 
and sense fails, with the great masses; 
so I thought yesterday as I listened 
to a booming Methodist sermon! 

We are such a little body, not worth 
mentioning by half the statisticians— 
Methodists, Baptists, nearly three mill- 
ion members apiece; and what logic 
numbers are to most people. Of 
course truth is often in measure in- 
versely according to adherents and 
figures. Jesus once was _ absolutely 
alone, his few followers having, in a 
Pee. forsaken him, and left him and 

is cause to perish. But it didn’t per- 
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ish; he didn’t, either, in the best sense; 
and yet, we think today, that nominal 
Christianity is all afume with false 
views, and diluted with mythology and 
spoiled for reasonable people, with its 
unreason of myth and miracles, its 
dying god and its living devil, its 
heaven for believers and its hell for 
doubters of the drivel called “ scheme ” 
of salvation and plan of redemption. 
It’s a queer world, it’s a queer church; 
people are queer beings. Preach the 
simple truth, reason, common sense, 
righteousness, character, salvation by 
conduct, heaven a condition and not a 
place, Christianity simply goodness, 
right living, man with man, and man 
with God, and seats are empty and soon 
the empty church is for sale. Men 
flock to hear, in place of these things, 
the death of God on the cross, Adam’s 
fall, total depravity, a gaping lake of 
fire for the wicked, the blood of Christ 
saving from eternal fire, atonement, 
substitution, salvation by proxy and a 
belief, a God so bad that if he were a 
king of Tartary he would be mobbed 


by barbarians, he being chief. How 
is this? What’s to pay? Who is 
wrong? What’s it all about? My 


next door neighbor is way ahead of—or 
behind Unitarians, and _ he says, preach 
science, education, tell the people some- 
thing to help them live here, give 
lectures on botany, discuss the facts of 
chemistry, tell us of useful things, stop 
your prayers and hush your horrible 
hymns, and be sensible; I tell him that 
would be the death of the church. 

Is there something wrong in the 
churches, the people, or the condition of 
the world?) Of course the churches, 
and how they are attended, and who 
goes and stays away, don’t settle the 
question of truth or goodness. The 
great majority of men in Christendom 
are outside of all churches, the next 
great majority are in the Catholic 
church, and next in the Evangelical 
churches, and the small minority in the 
liberal church, and lots and lots of, sci- 
entists of the higher grade, and sciolists 
of the lower and the superficial kind— 
illiberal liberals— stay at home, and 
think it a waste of time, and feel a bit 
ashamed to go to church, or have any- 
thing to do with it. I hear a sermon, 
which to me is chaff and nonsense, a 
libel on God, a slander on man, a des- 
pair of humanity, full of pessimism and 
unreason, and then I count up the char- 
ities, and the missions, and the splendid 
life of the members of the church, sat- 
isfied with such theology: IL see en- 
thusiasm in reforms, I know that deli- 
cate women and stalwart men climb the 
attics and descend to the cellars of the 
hovels which reek with wretchedness, 
to carry sunshine and hope, in kind 
words and prayers, and shoes and gar- 
ments, impelled to it dy love of Christ, 
I need not doubt! Is superstition so 
bad athing? Where can you get that 
self-sacrifice, that devotion to duty, that 
kindling of soul, that settled conviction, 
that power in the preacher, that unction 
in song, that glorious faith in the pros- 
pects of death, that real satisfaction in 
the service and the hopes of religion, 
as are to be found in faiths and churches 
whose creeds are saturated with sense- 
less superstition ? ee 

Why, I have thought that “All 
Souls ”»—a word so suggestive in Chi- 
cago, had it given the people the popular 
mythology instead of rationalism, might 
have had a congregation of a thousand, 
and a score of philanthropies, and three 
or four missionary stations among the 
Hottentots or the Hindus, and beaten, 
possibly, Moody all to bits. It-doesn’t 
seem as though it ought so to be. 
The church would do but little bet- 
ter with the most conservative Uni- 
tarianism, which means a retaining 
of some of the superstition, which 
the orthodox take in fully and freely, 
and call it the secret things of the 
Lord, or that misnomer, the super- 
natural. But you see I have wandered 
from my text. I was tryingto account 
for our slow progress in the East, in 
building up our liberal faith, in touch- 
ing the meee! pulse, in getting Uni- 
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tarian churches started. Really, we 


have to fight every inch of ground 
we get, against all odds, and none of 
our churches are crowded. 

The people are too busy to study or 
care for the thing. Most think it 
enough to get into good society, to 
meet their associates in business, to 
hear good singing or sermons, to sit 
on easy cushions, to be one of a crowd, 
and as to their views of religion, to 
hold their own, and believe what they 
like of the preacher’s. It is so lonely 
to go into an empty church, even if the 
sermon is good, and the people are re- 
fined, and there is more truth and 
reason. Comfort goes before conscience, 
and the few make truth a principle. 

There is something about our preach- 
ing that does not attract. The average 
Unitarian preacher East lacks unction, 
fervor, abandon, even point, or seeming 
purpose. He sticks to the essay style, 
the fairly written, elaborate sermon, 
his reading and his thought are outside 
the range of the average of his con- 
gregation, and even a fine literary, or 
scientific, or thought sermon, misses its 
mark. A real earnest, live sermon is 
criticised as too Methodistic, and so the 
preacher’s wings are clipped. But if he 
have a reputation, he may soar into the 
empyrean of thought, and be admired, 
or descend to small talk and be ap. 
plauded. Have wea gospel, or is our 
work education, culture, refinement of 
thought, entertainment of a high order, 
a propriety, fine things for fine folks? 
Some think we have abandoned hell 
and heaven, God and devil, and a 
future, and responsibility, and all that. 
But we were never so much real be- 
lievers as to-day. If the Unitarians, if 
all those who have outgrown orthodoxy, 
would act on conviction and boom Uni- 
tarianism as honesty demands, we 
would be in the majority in three years 
in all New England. But they say 
you ask too much—to abandon the old 
church, which is large, enthusiastic, 
friendly, tolerant of our views, winks at 
our liberalism, and furnishes good soci- 
ety, for a dying church, cold, unattrac- 
tive, with no enthusiasm, and hardly 
any who care a picayune for the church, 
or religion anyhow. 

I do not believe Unitarianism, or ra- 
tionalism of any kind, is or can be made 
to be for the masses. It is for educated, 
intelligent, refined people, as yet. Oll 
and water will not mix, not even in 
religion, with a strong alkali of love. 
The common mind cannot take in our 
thought, is not logical or philosophic, 
or scientific, or rational; superstition 
suits it best. I know what Mrs.Wilkes 
said about “ women at the tub,” crying 
out for Unitarian thought, it was so 
helpful, and all that; but there are ten 
such women who find help actually in 
in the old fold. Let them come to our 
church, and they soon leave, frozen out 
or starved for lack of special attention 
and simple diet. Other churches, or- 
thodox, freeze them, too, and we do 
not build chapels for the poor; but the 
color line in the South, and the ignor- 
ance and poverty lines everywhere are 
drawn, and mission chapels are a neces- 
sity. Birds of a feather will flock 
together. It is nonsense, in this gener- 
ation, to talk of the masses taking to 
truth. 


Am I discouraged? No. I was 
never so hopeful, or so thoroughly 
happy in my work. It seems to me 
that our truth ought to be adopted 
wholesale by all the churches; but we 
preachers would need to kindle a little 
more, and warm our truth, and preach 
a real earnest gospel of love, truth, and 
philanthropy. Don’t we doit? With 
Reynolds, earnest and optimistic, and 
the Unitarian Club, building the 
Boston Home, and ready to beat a 
hundred thousand dollars out of burst- 
ing purses, we are going to do some- 
thing soon—yet! R. 


‘PREACHING is the expression of 
the moral sentiment in application to 
the duties of life.”. 


THE moral argument for theism can 
not seem strong to one without a con- 


science.— Prof. B. P. Bowne. 
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July 20, 1889 


Potes from the Fist, 


ToLgepo, Ou10o.—The 7oledo Blade 
publishes in full a strong sermon, enti- 
tled “Salvation for All,” preached 
June 3zoth, at the Church of Our 
Father, by Rev. A. G. Jennings, a 
sermon well calculated to rouse and 
stimulate people to clearer thinking 
and nobler living. We make room 
for the following extract: *The only 
salvation that there is,the only way we 
can be saved from the scars, either here 
or hereafter, is to be saved from sinning. 
The only way to be saved from burn- 
ing is to keep out of the fire. If I go 
into the fire that fire will prove true to 
its nature every time and will burn. If 
I would be saved from anything I must 
concern myself with causes,not with 
results. If [ would besaved from sick- 
ness I must look out for the sanitary 
condition of my premises. If Il would 
be saved from fire I must look out for 
the matches; from floods, I must in- 
spect my dams. ‘ Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall healsoreap.’ ‘There 
is no other way under heaven whereby 
mankind can be saved. I know Jesus 
speaks about salvation through him, 
which, if I understand him, means by 
example, by doing as I do, then you 
will be saved, from what? From the 
consequences of sinning? No; _ but 
from sinning, thereby Christ meant to 
tell men they could be saved through 
Him or by Him. But, whatever we 
may think of salvation, is it not rather 
small business to fret ourselves con- 
cerning it either way? Any man who 
is continually anxious about his own 
salvation is not likely to merit it, either 
in this world or the world to come.” 

Bos‘ron.—The American Unitarian 
Association have voted $5,000 for the 
Japan Mission for the ensuing year. 
Rev. Theodore C. Williams, of New 
York, has been invited to go to Japan 
and assist Rev. Arthur M. Knapp in 
his work... Mr. Knapp will return 
with ten helpers, viz.: three professors 
of the new University, an American 
preacher and his assistant, three Eng- 
lish and two German preachcrs. 

—Rev. Solon W. Bush, who has 
lately returned from his California 
trip, will take charge of the Christian 
Register, while Rev. Mr. Barrows 
will indulge in his annual vacation — 
camping in Canada. 

—Rev. A. D. Mayo will return to 
Boston about August tst, after eight 
months’ lecturing in the South on new 
educational methods. He works under 
the auspices of the A. U. A. More than 
half of the time of his late trip was 
spent in Texas. 

—Two new organizations made up 
of leading ministers and business men 
of Boston and vicinity—viz.: the “* Na- 
tionalists’ Club” and the “ Christian 
Socialists ”—aim to aid men with capi- 
tal and men who have labor to sell to 
give and take the measure of the golden 
rule in their mutual transactions. 

MINER, SoutH DAk.—We are in- 
debted to Mrs. Wilkes for a letter from 
Miner, telling of the result of the ex- 
periment of a Union Church organized 
there about one year ago. Says her 
correspondent, “ We have decided the 
time has arrived for us to organize an 
avowed Unitarian society ; have adopted 
a simple bond of union and start off with 
upwards of thirty members. The or- 
thodox, except those fully converted to 
Unitarianism, have abandoned the 
Union church forthe Methodist, and so 
we can see no necessity for continuing 
in that form. Can you come sometime 
me “oreanies “ust os see 
crops are a total failure, and we cannot 
raise a dollar for anything. We were 
paying Mr. Lewellen $10.00 per month, 
but cannot any longer. We have told 
him so, but he says he will come as long 
as he can just the same. . . . 
I feel this to be a very important point. 
I feel certain that if it is sustained 
it will be the means of’ a strong lib- 
eral society at Artesian and also How- 
ard.” The letter concludes with an 
earnest appeal to Mrs. Wilkes, as the 


| ie organizer of the original movement, 
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to come to their aid and make the reor- 
ganization under the Unitarian name an 
occasion to be remembered. We send 
greeting to Bro. Barnes, the earnest 
correspondent, and wish him God-speed 
n the undertaking. 


Huron, DAk.—Miss Putnam writes, 
“This week we are having a sort of 
Unitarian revival. Rev.S.S. Hunting 
came to help us last Saturday and gave 
us two discourses Sunday, one Monday 
evening, a ‘talk’ last evening to the 
largest audience gathered yet, and will 
give another in our little church to- 
night. . . . There were orthodox, 
Methodists, etc., present. . . The 
Liberals were much pleased. Mr. 
Hunting is doing what I have felt that 
some one ought to do, talking to busi- 
ness men on the street and in their ofh- 
ces, and is going to visit the railroad 
shops, all of which must have its effect 
in time.” The boys. of this society are 
interested in the distribution of our lit- 
erature, and they have found the hotel 
reading-room a good place to secure 
attentive readers. 

SHEFFIELD, ILL.—Rev. Lewis J. 
Duncan writes: “There is a. very 
united and earnest interest in the church 
now. Theaverage attendance since the 
beginning of my work in March until 
now, has been 750r 80. Last night we 
began the organization of a Unity Club, 
for work this fall,a new venture here. 
And what is better than all, is that I 
have some earnest inquirers about our 
Unitarian faith who never before have 
been interested init. Iwas made most 
happy last night by a visit from a young 
man who came to tell me of his interest 
and of the help he was beginning to find 
in the wider view. With such condi- 
tions I am, of course, very sanguine as 
tothe future of this church.” We learn 
also that the parish has recently pur- 
chased a parsonage. 


RETURNED HoME.—Mrs. C. J. Rich- 
ardson, President of the Women’s Con- 
ference, spent a day at headquarters 
last week, on her return from the East. 
We are pleased to welcome her home 
again. She wasin Boston during An- 
niversary Week, and has visited a num- 
ber of places in New England, speak- 
ing in behalf of the Conference she 
represented. Everywhere she was re- 
ceived with great cordiality, and her 
reports of Western work awakened 
much interest. She is satisfied that the 
cause of unity and co-operation is to be 
served by a more frequent interchange 
of visits betwern the East and West. 

ONEONTA, N. Y.—Rev. J. C. F. 
Grumbine has transferred his letter of 
fellowship from the Universalist to the 
Unitarian ministry. He has been of- 
fered by a Syracuse lady —a _ former 
member of his Unity church and con- 
gregation—the gift of a Gothic chapel, 
a parsonage for a home, on conditions 
which can be easily met. This, to- 
gether with other invitations from 
churches in the East, he has under con- 
sideration. The Oneonta church is in 
a very flourishing condition, and is now 
closed for the summer vacation. Mr. 
Grumbine’s new book, “An Old Re- 
ligion,” has just appeared. 


BALLYMONIE, IRELAND. — Rev. 


David Matts, for 20 years pastor of the 


Unitarian church at Ballymoney, Co. 
Antrim, North of Ireland, has been 
spending a few days in Chicago. He 
has been soliciting the help of Uni 
tarian friends in the United States in 
the rebuilding of his church. Chicago 
Unitarians have made a kindly response, 
Unity Church contributing, by: Sun- 
day collection, over a hundred dollars. 


DeNvER, Cort.— Unity Church 
closed July 7th for the summer, to re- 
open September ist. Rev. Saml. A. 
Eliot will preach the last three Sun- 
days in September. The pastor, Rev. 
Mr. Van Ness, will attend the meet- 
ing in San Francisco of Corrections 
and Charities. The church has en- 
joyed an exceedingly prosperous year. 


Cuicaco, ILt.—The pastor of All 
Souls’ Church disappeared from the 


city one day last week on horseback, 


with a pair of saddle-pockets, headed 


for Wisconsin. His return is expected 
the last week in August. Meanwhile 
his self-helpful parish goes on with its 
Sunday services, conducted by mem- 
bers of the congregation. 


VACATION.—The Secretary of the 
Western Conference is spending his 
vacation at his home in Hyde Park. 
Communications addressed to him 
there, 5551 Lexington ave., or at this 
office will receive attention. 


LUVERNE, Minn.—Mrs. Wilkes 
writes: ‘* We got into our new church 
at Luverne last Sunday, July 7. It 
will be finished in a few days.” 


RELIGION AND SUIENGE 


ALLIES 


Similarities of Scientific and 


Religious Knowledge. 
By JAMES THOMPSON BIXBY, Pu.D. 
Second Edition Just Ready, 


PRESS NOTICES anp INDIVIDUAL OPINIONS. 


N. Y. Independent; ‘The main argument 
of the book is both new and -able; and is es- 
pecially important for religious men who de- 
sire to repel random scientific attacks. * * #* 
The volume deserves careful reading, for it 
contains very valuable ideas, forcibly and yet 
temperately set forth. 

Christian Union: ‘The best book published 
on the relations of Science and Religion, 

London Inquirer: A noble book. It is es- 
pecially valuable because it boldly enters the 
enemy’s camp and meets him on his own 
ground. * * * ‘The argument as a whole 
is as sound as original, as philosophical as it 
is forcible, as complete as it is timely. 

From Dr. Noah Porter, Ex-President Yale 
College: I have used it in my classes with 
great satisfaction. 

From kev, Henry W. Bellows: It is the 
most direct and satisfactory dealing with the 
alleged quarrel between science and religion 
that our literature has produced; and we know 
of nothing either in German or French that is 
so bold, so candid and so satisfactory. Mr. 
Bixby is a wide and thorough student in men- 
tal philosophy and physical science, and seems 
perfectly at home in all the latest speculations 
or discoveries. * * * [tis one of the least 
frequent things to find so strong an appetite 
and so vigorous a Capacity for knowledge, uni- 
ted with such acuteness and penetration of 
reasoning or such original powers of reflection. 


New paper edition, 12mo., 226 pages, 30 
cents, postpaid. Cloth edition reduced to 50 
cents, postpaid. 


CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


EE 


ERIE SYSTEM OF RAILWAY LINES 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


Chicago and Atlantic Railway 


— FORMS THE — 


ONLY CHAUTAUQUA ROUTE 


With through Day or Sleeping Coaches from 


CHICAGO, 

ST. LOUIS, to NEW YORK, 
CINCINNATI, ALBANY, 
CLEVELAND, BOSTON, 


All through trains of the Erie Railway from the 
West pass Chautauqua Lake, stopping at Lake- 
wood, during the season, to deliver and receive pass- 
engers. Information as to rates, departure of trains, 
connections, etc., cheerfully furnished upon applica- 


cation te 
W. H. HURLBURT, 
General Western Passenger 
Agent. 


Chicago Opera House Block, 


CHICAGO, - | - ILL. 


The King’s Daughters. 


A ROMANCE, 


BY MRS. ELLEN E. DICKINSON. 


The author, a member of the original ‘* Ten,” has, 
in this charming romance, told the whole beautiful 
story of the “ King’s Daughters ’’—a sisterhood now so 
popular among the best society of the land, and in 
which all, the rich and the poor, from the east to the 
west, are running “In His name.”’ 275 12mo pages 
handsomely bound in cloth. Retail price $1.00, net to 
UNirTy subscribers 39 cents, postage 11 cents, CHARLES 
H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


Special Clearance Sale of Standard Books, 


The following net cash prices are to UNiTY’ 
subscribers only, and apply only to the limi- 
ted number of copies now in stock. If allthe 
copies of any book are sold before your order 
reaches us, the money will be returned. 

Every-DaAy RELIGION. By James Free- 
man Clarke. Retail $1.50, net $1.00, postage 
14 cents. 

THE MODERN SPHINX. 
age. 
cents. 

RELIGIOUS DuTY. 
Cobbe. 
cents, 

DARWINISM IN MORALS AND OTHER Es.- 


By Minot J. Sav- 
Retail $1.00, net 65 cents, postage 10 


By Frances [Power 
Retail $1.00, net 65 cents, postage 10 


SAYS. By Frances Power Cobbe. Retail 
$2.00, net $1.25, postage 13 cents. 
NATURAL RELIGION. By the author of 


“Ecce Homo.” 
postage 1o cents. 

THE BirRTH oF JESUS. By Rev. Henry A. 
Miles, D. D. Retail 75 cents, net 50 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 

THE FAITH OF REASON. By John W. 
Chadwick. Retail $1.00, net 70 cents, post- 
age 10 cents. 

JosEPH TUCKERMAN ON THE ELEVATION 
OF THE Poor. With an Introduction by E. 


Retail $1.25, net 80 cents, 


E. Hale. Retail $1.25, net 80 cents, postage 
10 cents. 
LiFE IN HEAVEN, By the author of 


“ Heaven our Home” and * Meet for Heav- 


en.” Retail $1.00, net 65 cents, postage 10 
cents. 
AMERICAN RELIGION. By John Weiss’ 


Retail $1.50, one copy slightly shelf-worn at 
65 cents, postage Io cents. 

HoUuRS WITH THE EVANGELISTS. By I. 
Nichols, D. D. Two volumes, 12 mo., retail 
$3.00, net $2.00, postage 25 cents. 

THE STORY OF THEODORE PARKER. By 
Frances E, Cooke. Retail 50 cents, net 35 
cents, postage 8 cents. 

CHANNING—A CENTENNIAL MEMorRY. By 
Charles T. Brooks. Illustrated. Retail $1.50, 
two copies slightly shelf-worn at 60 cents, 
postage 10 cents. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF CHANNING AND 
Lucy AIKEN. Retail $2.00, one copy slightly 
shelf-worn at 70 cents, postage 12 cents. 

GREG’s CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. Retail 
$1.25, net 80 cents, postage 10 cents. 

GREG’s ENIGMAS OF LIFE. Retail $2.00, 
net $1.25, postage 13 cents. 

GREG’s LITERARY AND SOCIAL JUDG- 
MENTS. Retail $2.00, net $1.20, postage 13 
cents. 

THe BrisLes oF OTHER NATIONS, 
ported, net $1.10, postage to cents. 

RuFus.E t.is’s SERMONS. Retail $1.50, 
net $1.00, postage 11 cents. 

MEMOIR OF WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING, 
Retail $2.00, net $1.35, postage 15 cents. 

SPARKS FROM A GEOLOGIST’S HAMMER. 
By Alexander Winchell. Retail $2.00, net 
$1.35, postage 15 cents. 

THE LITTLE FLowers OF ST. FRANCIS OF 
Assisi. Retail $100, net 67 cents, postage 8 
cents. 

Tosecure the prices named in this list, 
cash must be sent with order. Address, 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE VOICE OF THE TIMES, 


Im- 


Addresses on the Social Question. 


Clear, Concise, Sparkling, Helpful. 


‘‘ Nationalism,” by Edward Bellamy. 

“The Earth for Man,” by Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

“Christian Socialism,” by Rev. W. D. P. 
Bliss, the founder of the Order. 

“Individualism,” by William Lloyd Garrison. 


“Profit Sharing,” by Rev. N. P. Gilman. 


“The Commonwealth of Man,” by Frederic 
A. Hinckley. ae 

“The Function of the State,” by Edwin D. 
Mead. 

“ Nationalism,” by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 


Addresses also by Dr. Edward McGlynn, 
Rev. M. J. Savage, and Mrs, E. D. Cheney. 
All just printed, and to be had in this form alone. 


ePrice for all, only 20 Cents,_23 
Address 
THE New IDEAL, 192 Summer st., Boston. 


Stanley's Adventures in Africa. 


BY HON. J. T. HEADLEY. 


Richly illustrated, A complete history of Stanley’s 
explorations in Africa, including sketches of his life, 
his search of Livingstone, and his crowning triumph 
the descent of the Congo. A narrative of enpardiieted 
interest. 384 pages, twenty-four full page illustrations, 
elegant’cloth binditig. Mailed to any Unity subscriber 
on receipt of 50 cents. CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 


Chicago. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 


TOKOLOGY oct mc ate 
112.000 SOLD gz" sg” AGENTS 


A book for every woman 


on thein- 


Alice B. Stockham & Co., Chicago, III, 
They alight, drink—die. 
[OQ YEAR INVESTMENT BowDS <i: 


FLY | DUTCHER’S KILLS 
Use freely, Promote peace. 


At once. No time to fly away. 
KI LLER . F. DUTCHER, St. Albans, Vt. 
wanted in every localit issiou. Address 
WASHBURN INVESTMENT O0., Minncayolle, Mae 
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Gh Home, 


A PIONIO AT NORWOOD PARK. 


The picnic season of 1889 appears to 
be as abundant in its fruits as the cherry 
crop. The ride on the train that carried 
us over the Northwestern railroad, is 
not the only evidence we have had, of 
the abundance of both. The cherry trees 
along the way were laden with their 
brilliant fruit, and the train that bore 
us had also another picnic aboard whose 
destination lay further out than our 
own. 

We were going to see the Industrial 
school boys at Norwood Park, about 
twelve miles out of the city. One 
hundred and thirteen homeless boys, 
waifs from the street, most of them, 
are now at this place, fed, clothed, 
cared for,—modified somewhat in man- 
ner and bearing, though not enough to 
seriously reduce the characteristic genu- 
ineness of the native American boy. 

Reaching there just before ten o’clock, 
we were invited to go over to the 
school-room and be present. at some of 
the exercises. Quite a number of those 
who had not visited the place before 
accepted the invitation, but as we were 
some sixty-five strong, ranging in years 
from five to seventy-five, and largely 
children, there were still many left to 
scatter among the trees around the 
house rejoicing in the shade, or to sniff 
long breaths of fragrance from the roses 
and fine large evergreens in the pleas- 


ant grounds at the railroad station just 


across the road. 

The Home, and the building where 
a room over a store served temporarily 
for school purposes, are only a few 
rods apart from each other, but as the 
tracks of the Northwestern railroad 
run between them, some military drill 
is necessary to march the boys back and 
forth all together at the required hours, 
to the rat-tat of the drum; this is an 
exercise in which the boys take no 
little pride and pleasure, but the 
crossing of the track is restricted to 
those times only, except under orders, 
that accidents may be avoided. 

One of the teachers in our city 
schools among our company was parti- 
cularly pleased with the bright, intelli- 
gent faces she saw, and the quick re- 
sponses in the school-room. The group 
under the trees at the house could plain- 
ly hear the vigorous singing through 
the quiet air of the short distance, but 
they could not read the mottoes on the 
walls nor see the school-room, made 
pleasant by many devices, and filled 
with so much of promise for the 
future. 


The preparations for dinner must be- 
gin early, as every one knows who has 
been to a picnic, and we were not back- 
ward on this occasion. Several tables 
had been quietly appearing on the 
ground by a curious process of inver- 
sion,—their four long, wooden legs in 
air, while being borne by eight or ten, 
rather short, zo¢ wooden legs, to their 
destination, there returning to their 
normal condition. These, with the re- 
appearance of the school delegation, 
bringing word that the boys had been 
dismissed early, were the signals to be- 
gin. To be sure it was not yet eleven 
o’clock, but the time of day at a picnic 
is regulated by the appetites rather than 
the * o’clock,” and the appetites are 
nearly always “fast time” on such 
days. Soit was before twelve when 
the hundred or more boys filed out and 
took their seats for lunch. What seats 
do you suppose they took? Imagine 
yourselves on one side of a country 
road looking across to the other side; 
you see, behind the low picket fence, 
the yard and the house with its com- 
fortable piazza, while on the roadside 
with its welcome shade is the new board 
sidewalk and the broad margin of 
greensward whereon the tables are 
spread. Now fancy about sixty feet 
of sidewalk trimmed, ruffled and fluted 
with boys, boys, everywhere, seated as 
thick as they can wedge themselves in 
without allowing for the convenience 
of elbow-room, on doth sides of the 
walk; next see the files of busy sand- 


wich-bearers and pickle-dealers doing | 


their best to get from one end to the 
other of the narrow passes,—especially 
through the one beyond the further 
edge of the sidewalk where the boys 
faced the picket fence! 

The Industrial school children are to 
be fed first, and every one lends hand 
and heart to the good time. Matronly 
women with big aprons hand out the 
platefuls; boys with pails of lemonade 
take their turns as cup-bearers after the 
sandwich-and-pickle-bearers; men who 
wear striped aprons and flourish big 
carving knives look dangerously busy 
around the tables, and one tiny maiden, 
not much larger than the plate she 
carries slowly along the line of boys, 
with timid inquiry in her eyes as she 
looks in their faces, stops hesitating at 
last because the boy before whom she 
stands does not take a piece; looking in 
their faces she has not noticed that the 
boy before this one playfully helped 
himself to only a crumb that remained, 
and now the plate “is bare” and the 
boy is smiling with fun; so she smiles 
back again and runs for another plate- 
ful, while the chatter of our man 
vo.ces quite outdoes the birds in the 
tree-tops. 

Our own smaller boys and girls who 
are used to having the good things be- 
fore them come promptly to hand, are 
relegated to the greensward on _ the 
road side of the tables to await their 
turn; but the scene cannot be truthfully 
chronicled without saying that the 
well-bred quiet that reigns over the 
hundred boys on the sidewalk is not 
equally apparent with that smaller pro- 
portion of the youth of the occasion on 
the outer side of the tables. Certain 
clamorous demands for cake and lem- 
onade from that quarter are something 
of acontrast to the “No, thank you 
ma’am”’ from the other side when the 
cake comes around a second time, “ I 
have some; ”’ the “some ” being a piece 
nearly eaten, another is placed on the 
plate and a pair of brown eyes dance 
with pleasure. It was well that 
the lunch was served early, for the 
“twelve basketfuls that remained ” had 
hardly been carried into the house for 
future use, before it began to rain, and 
we fled to the piazza leaving the rest of 
the dishes and the table cloths on the 
tables to be washed by other than the 
usual housewives. The _ drenching 
showers that followed gave us a chance 
to see the inside of the well-kept house, 
and to talk with the matron, Mrs. Har- 
rison, and the teachers. We saw the 
dining room and kitchen arrangements, 
airy chambers. dotted with white-cov- 
ered, single beds, that each boy makes 
up for himself every morning, the 
office and reception rooms. Then chairs 
were brought to the piazza and social 
groups gathered there, while others 
went to the “ Armory” and heard the 
boys speak pieces and sing songs. The 
Armory is the play-house, drill-room 
and general indoor resort. Benches 
are placed all around it, hooks and 
numbers are above them so the boys 
may know where their coats and caps 
belong, pictures are pasted on the wall 
at one end, and there are various ar- 
rangements for the boys’ happiness and 
well-being. The memory of those 
songs, the voices and faces of the boys 
who gave them, will stay in our hearts 
for many a day. Weird street-songs, 
pathetic, striking, but rarely funny, 
were the chosen kind. One little fel- 
low sung part-way through his song 
till it died out of his memory, when 
being reminded, he fell to dancing, and 
his stockinged feet flew nimbly, with a 
sharply accented, rhythmic motion, the 
music of which was in his head only. 
“T can sing and speak pieces, too,” one 
of the boys confided in an undertone to 
a visitor, ** but I have to wait till I am 
called on, you know.” 

During the two years since this IIli- 
nois Training School for Boys was be- 
gun, 267 boys have been received, and 
160 have been placed in good homes in 


the country. The present house is quite’ 


inadequate for the increasing number 
of occupants, and a beautiful farm of 
three hundred acres at Glenwood (a 


suburb of Chicago some twenty-eight 


miles distant) has been offered as a free 
gift to the school by Milton George, as 
soon as $40,000 shall be subscribed 
to erect the necessary preliminary 
buildings. Largely through the in- 
instrumentalities of the Women’s Club 
of this city, $34,000 have been already 
raised, and the other $6,000 ought to 
come in time to have buildings erected 
before winter. This school is a clear- 
ing-house for homeless boys, rather 
than an Institution to substitute a home. 
mts hs 


You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten 
yournew"’ If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far. 
Many people travel them because they have not tried the 
better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
away from old fashioned methods and adopt the labor- 
saving and strength-sparing inventions of modern times 
Get out of old ruts and into new ways by using a cake of 
SAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No. 31. 


SOME NOVEL USES FOR SAPOLIO. 
EVERY ONE FINDS A NEW USE. 


To clean tombstones. To renew oil-cloth. To ren- 
ovate paint. To brighten metals. To whiten marble. 
To scour kettles. To polish knives. To scrub floors. 
To wash out sinks. To scour bath-tubs. To clean 
dishes, To remove rust. 


EVERYBODY USES IT. 


Dentists to clean false teeth. Engineers to clean parts 
of machines. Housemaids to scrub the marble floors. 
Painters to clean off surfaces. Surgeons to polish their 
instruments. Ministers to renovate old chapels. Chem- 
ists toremove some stains. Soldiers to brighten their 
arms. Confectioners to scour their pans. Sextons to 
clean the tombstones. Carvers to sharpen their 
knives. Artists to clean their palettes. Mechanics to 
brighten their tools, Hostlers on brasses and white 
horses. Shrewd ones to scour old straw hats. Cooks 
to clean the kitchen sink. 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE FARMER'S VO 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO, cincaco, tax: 
ee 


IMPORTANT.[0 STUDENTS *:: 


‘* Calendar” ot the Fayette 
Normal University. A most excellent school for 
all classes. Location beautiful, near picturesque lakes; 


advantages unrivaled; growth phenomenal ; methods 


and plans unsurpassed. Faculty selected from the best 


Colleges and Universities of Ohio and Michigan. 
Eeoncmical, progressive, thorough, $27 
pays expenses for one term, $96 for one year. Address 


the President, J. E, DODDS, Fayette, Ohio, 


LINTON LIBERAL INSTITUTE — UNEX- 
celled equipment. Elevator, steam, gas, bath- 
rooms, all ,floors. Laboratories, ladies’ gymnasium 


56x32; boys’ 7oxso. All the solid branches. 15 teach- 


ers; 118 music pupils 1SS9, 
Art and Elocution Courses. Business Training. C. 
V. PARSELL, A.M,,. Presideut, Fort Plain, N. 


HICAGO FEMALE COLLEG 


Mo nPark(nearChicago). Boarding 
School for Girls and Young Ladies. For 
catalogue address G. THAYER, LL. D., 
Morgan Park, Ill., or 77 Madison Street, Chicago, lL 


POWDER POINT SC. 0OL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
Kapp. 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Maas. 


AVE MONEY. BEFORE YOU BUY 


W.GUMP & CO. Dayton, 0O., 

Cyei wy Ay ee 

wo es, es, GUNS an w re 
taken in exchange. Nick an tor 


“Are You an American Citizen? 


YOU SHOULD TAKE THE 


AMERICAN CITIZEN, 


AN EIGHT-COLUMN FOUR-PAGED WEEKLY, 


For it is a distinctive American Paper. 


For it Advocates Home Rule for the United States. 


For it Advocates Protecting the American Workmen. 


For it Advocates the non-interference of Foreign 


Church or Government with the United 


States. 


For it advocates the excluding of the Paupers and 


Criminals from other Countries from our 


Shores. 


For it Advocates an American Government by Ameri- 


cans and for Americans. 
$1.50 a Wear. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


ADDRESS: 


AMERICAN CITIZEN CO. 


415 Washington Street, 
Boston, - - - 


Mass. 


IMPORTANT WORKS 


Published by THE OPEN COURT Publish- 
ing Co., Box F, 169-175 LaSalle st., Chicago. 
Three Introductory Lectures on the Science of Thought. 
By F. Max Muller. 75 cents. 
This work of the eminent philologist has evoked 
much criticism, 


The Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms. A Study in 
Experimental Psychology. By Alfred Binet, of Pa- 
ris, France. Cloth 75c.; paper soc. 

In a preface written especially for the American edi- 


tist, Prof. George J. Romanes, that the first appearance 
of the various’ psychical and intellectual bectit las 
is assignable to different stages in the scale of zooolgi- 
cal development. : 
The Idea of God. By Dr. Paul Carus. 15¢c. 

Being a disquisition upon the development of the 
idea of God in human thought and history. 


JUST APPEARED. 
FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. The 

Method of Philosophy as a Systematic Ar- 

rangement of Knowledge. By Dr. PAuL 

Carus. Price $1.00. 

From the “sea of positivism indicated in the 
title, the author discusses the most vital questions of 
philosophy and ethics. Among them the problems of 
Formal Thought (Kant’s apriori) Causality; of the 
Origin of Life; of Absolute Existence; of Space and 
Time; of Infinitude and Eternity; Free Will; Ethics 
and Natural Science; the Importance of Art. 


THE SAFE SIDE 


A THEISTIC REFUTATION OF THE 
DIVINITY OF CHRIST. : 
By RicHARD M, MITCHELL, 
Mr.O. B, Frothingham says, in a letter to the author: 


ness interest me greatly. It goes to the roots of the 
matter, ‘ . On the main drift of your essay 


it presents the claims of reason and avows the good 
results of obeying the natural laws of the mind. You 


circulation.”’ 


siderable learning and ability. 
and the conclusions are those of a man who has evi- 


subjects.—eligio- Philosophical Fournal, 
Cloth, 8vo., 393 pages, $1.50, including postage, 
Send orders to 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


CONFEDERATE MONEY. 


our goods. We will furnis 


BLISHERS OF SOUTHERN AGEN 


recommend it to our customers. 
damp. Dries instantly. 


Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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tion M. Binet confutes the theory of the English scien- . 


‘“The book has been received and perused. I find it 
original and able, Its frankness, out-spokenness, bold- 


my sympathies are entirely with you, You have learn- 
ing, thought, insight on your side, and I think this vol- 
ume will attract attention by the honesty with which 


do a service in printing it. I would advise its wide 


Mr. Mitchell is a firm believer in God, in rational re- 
ligion and in the immortality of the soul, but in the 
divinity of Christ he has no belief, and against this 
dogma he writes intelligently, earnestly and with con- 
. « The reason- 
ing is clear and logical, the style direct and forcible, 


dently given careful and patient thought to religious 


Warranted Genuine and in Good Condition. 


We are extensive dealers in Confederate Money—rare 
relics of our late civil war—also bullets, cannon balls, 
etc. We want agents in every city North to sell these 
mementos, and we will pay agents handsomely to sell 

the money to those desiring 
at the following retail prices: Shinplasters, 10, 15, 25, 50 
and 75 cents 25 cents each, or the entire set for 50 cents. 
Complete sets, consisting of $500, $100, $50, $20, $10, 

5, $2, $1, 5oc., $2 per set. $500 bills, $1 each. $100 

ills, 15 cents or 2for 25 cents. $50 bills, 10 cents or 2 
fori5 cents. $5 and. $20, 5 cents each. 50 cents, $1 
and $2, 25 cents each. Inquirers inclose stamp for Hf 

’ 


ATLANTA, GA, 


MUCILAGE PENCIL! 


a No bottle, no waste, no spilling, no muss, no 
aaa evaporation. One pencil outlasts six ordinary 10 
C cent bottles of mucilage. Patent of C. A. Long. 
C4 We have tested it, use it in our own office, and 


Directions,—Moisten open end and pass lightly 
over face of the paper, being careful not to get it too 


Sample pencil, equal to a quart of mucilage, 25 cents 
by mail. Agents wanted. Address Charles H. 
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UNITY. 


— 


July 20, 1889 


Aunoungements, 


LIBERTY AND LIFE, 


DISCOURSES BY E. P. POWELL. 


The publishers of Unity have 
nearly ready for publication a book of 
seventeen discourses on LIBERTY AND 
Lirgz, by E. P. Powell, well-known to 
Unity readers as the author of the 


epoch-marking work, “Our Heredity 
from God.” 


The headings of the discourses are 
as follows: 

Life and Death; What they Are. 

Sin a Crime against Life: Righteous- 
ness Obedience to Law. 

Sinning Against the Holy Spirit. 

A Sound Mind in a Sound Body. 

Is the Average Life Worth the Liv- 
ing. 

The True, the Beautiful and the 
Good. 

Not Allopathy 
but Sympathy. 

The True Life. 

The Doing Creed. 

The Keys. 

A Bundle of Paradoxes. 

A Substitute for Orthodoxy. 

The Two Theologies. 

Natural Moral Compensation. 

Character. 

The Religion of the Future. 

New Year’s in 1982. 


nor Homeopathy, 


These discourses will make a neat 
cloth-bound volume of over 200 12mo. 
pages, such as would ordinarily retail 
for $1.25. But we are anxious to pub- 
lish the book at as low a price as possi- 
ble, so as to reach the large missionary 
constituency which this book ought to 
find. A guaranteed sale of 500 copies 
to be taken at once upon publication, 
together with the sales that may reason- 
ably be expected after the book is out, 
will justify us in offering Mr. Powell’s 
book at the low price of 75 cents, post- 
paid. 

If you are interested in this notice 
please act promptly. Show the notice 
to your friends and invite them to order 
with you. Consider how many copies 
of the book you will want for holiday 
gifts, and then write us promptly how 
many copies of LinERTy AND LIFE 
you will take at 75 cents each, payable 
on delivery, postage or expressage to 
be pre-paid by us. Address 

CHarLEs H. Kerr & Co,, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


For Six ‘Cents. 


We are pleased to announce that we have 
made remarkably low clubbing rates with 
The St. Louis Magazine, the recorgnized lead- 
ing low-priced American Magazine. The 
Magazine is beautifully printed and illustrated, 
and is a high grade Literary, Historical, and 
Humorous monthly of 50 pages. Terms 
$1.50 a year; specimen copy 6 cents to any 
address. St. Louis Magazine, eighth and 
Olive sts., St. Louis, Mo. We will send Maga- 
zine and UNiTy one year for only $2.25. Ad- 
dress this office. 


Nota Bena, means Take Notice! that N. K. Brown’s 
Ess. Jamaica Ginger Conquers cramps. | 


A CURIOSITY. 


We have lately come into possession of rare curiosi- 
ties of our late civil war, as we have secured several 
hundred copies of the Vicksburg Daily Citizen of July 
2, 1863. The Citizen is printed on wall paper, and was 
set up in type the day before the surrender of Vicks- 
burg. The paper is crowded with stirring war news, 
and amusing paragraphs tel] of how they enjoy eating 
mule meat in the besieged city. We will sell copies of 
the Citizen at the low price of 10 cents each. It 
you are not satisfied after receiving the paper your 
money will be refunded. Address publishers of the 

SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, Ga. 


Tacoma .'°.22 


LOANS 


Secured by Real Estate worth aouble the amount 
of the loan. We GUARANTEE investors in 
Real Kstate 8 PER CENT PROFIT. Write 
for full particulars and references. 


THOMAS & CO., Tacoma, Washg’n. 
FOR THE NEXT 90 DAYS 


THE YANKEE BLADE, on trial to new subscribers only: 


1, Dae Yareny Buapr | 10 WEEKS FOR 10 CENTS. 
has been published fifty Two Years for i aS 
years, at Rosten, Mass. brag _t care Se -_— 
Price $3.00 a Year. ve Years for .50. 


One-cent stamps taken, address mentioning this paper. 
The Yankee Blade, 86-92 Federal St., Boston. 


LL WEIGHT 


U 
PURE 


Its superior vaceiieuve proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a eaere, It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. OHIOAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


EXCEPTIONAL Gin = 
TERMS TO & 
UNITY 
SUBSCRIBERS, @ 

ONAN. ff 
EXCEPTIONAL | 
BOOK OF 
PERMANENT (i 

VALUE. + | 
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From Prof. J. W. Velie, Secretary of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. 


“The Kingdoms of Nature,” a book written 
by Dr. Ransom Dexter, of this city, is a work 
that will fully satisfy the present demand for 
popular and useful knowledge of the subjects 
of which it treats. 

“The author begins with a consideration of 
the elements of matter, and the forces which 
unite to mould and modify matter in its differ- 
ent unorganized cembinations. He then traces 
the modified action of matter and force into 
vegetable and animal organizations, giving 
also the proximate principles of their tissues. 

‘Dr. Dexter thus gives a-cleaa and compre. 
hensive view of the mode of growth and de- 
velopment from the seed of plants and the egg 
of animals into the various types of their exist- 
ence. These various types of all organized 
substances are then discussed in a very pleas- 


ing and instructive manner. 

_ “Ohne of the most striking characteristics o1 
the work is its critical accuracy; yet at the 
same time it is so plainly written that any one 
who can read will readily understand the sub- 
jects therein discussed. I am pleased with its 
design, arrangement and composition. 

“The illustrations throughout the work are 
exceedingly fine. I most cheerfully say that 
I consider it the best book for the price I have 
everseen. Jj. W. Vuze, Sa. C. A. SO” 

The price referred to, in the Professor’s let- 
ter just quoted, is $3.50 for the cloth edition, 
$4.50 for the sheep, $6,00 for the half morocco. 
These prices still apply to all copies sold 
through the trade, or agents, or on direct or- 
ders to any but Umity subscribers. To all sub- 
scribers to Unity, however, the prices will be 
permanently as follows for the several edi- 
tions: 


Cloth, sprinkled edges..............-- $1 50 
Sheep, marbled edges .-........-.-....- 1 75 
Half Morocco, gilt edges .............-.- 2 00 


And as a special inducement for those re- 
ceiving this paper as a sample to subscribe, or 
for those whose subscriptions are just expiring 
to renew at once, we make the following spec- 
ial combination price: 


Cloth Edition, with Unity one year .---- $1 75 
Sheep Edition, with Unity one year..... 2 00 
Morocco edition, with Unity one year... 2 25 
These prices do not include expressage, but 
for 25 cents extra we will prepay expressage 
on either edition, to any. point in the United 
States. : 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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BOOKS GIVEN AWAY with every Year’s sub- 
3 ‘scription to the SOUTHERN STAR. Send for 


sample copy. Address SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, 


Little Girls and Boys can make 82,00 
Per Day Wer for us. Addres- 
mer NG COMPANY 


STANDARD BOOKS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


The books in this list are not our own publications, but are books on which we are enabled 
to offer our subscribers special prices, from 30 to 60 per cent. lower than ordinary retail 


prices. 


All the books in this list are bound in cloth, unless otherwise stated. Postage must 


be added when the books are to be sent by mail, but subs«ribers living within 500 miles of 
Chicago, can save money by ordering four or five dollars worth of books at a time, and having 


them come by express. 
extra expense of opening accounts. 


Ancient Classics for English Readers, 
Separate volumes on Herodotus, Cicero, 
Demosthenes, Aristotle, Plato, Horace, 


Juvenal, Tacitus, Virgil, Homer’s Iliad, Hom- 
er’s Odyssey, Xenophon, Aeschylus,S opha- 
cles, Pliny, Aristophanes, Greek Anthology, 
Euripides, Livy, Ovid, Thucydides, Lucian, 
Plautus and Terence, Lucretius, Pindar, He- 
siod and Theognis. 26 volumes, cloth, 20 
cents each, ery 4 cents each. 

The Reign of Law, by the Duke of Argyll, 
12mo., 282 pages, 60 cents, postage 8 cents, 
By the same author, The Unity of Nature, 
354 pages, 60 cents, postage 11 cents, and 
Primeval Man, 35 cents, postage 5 cents, 

Arnold’s The Light of Asia, 25 cents, post- 
Indian Song of Songs, 20 cents, 
postage 4 cents. Pearls of the Faith, 20 cents, 
postage 5 cents. 

The Thoughts of 
Aurelius Antoninus, 
cents, 

Bacon’s Essays, 25 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, by S. 
Baring-Gould. 35 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men, 50 cents, 
postage ro cents. 

Obiter Dicta, Essays by Augustine Birrell, 
25 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Judaism on the Social Question, by Rabbi 
H. Berkowitz, D. D., 50 cents, postage 6 
cents. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 4 volumes, large 
iz2mo. $2.50, postage 39 cents. 

Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte. 
postage 8 cents. 

A Life of Jesus for Young People. 


the Emperor Marcus 
25 cents, postage 6 


25 cents, 


By 


Howard N. Brown, 220. pages, 34 cents, 
postage 6 cents, 
Bunyan’s’ Pilgrim’s;{Progress. 15 cents, 


postage 3 cents, 

Chinese Classics, the works of Confucius 
and Mencius, Library edition, cloth, 75 cents, 
postage 12 cents. 

The Kalevala, the National Epic Poem of 
Finland. Two volumes, $2.00, postage 31 
cents. The same bound in one volume, $1.50, 
postage 20 cents. 

The Life of William Ellery Channing, by 
his nephew, Williaf&m Henry Channing. Oc- 
tavo, 729 pages, 78 cents, postage 22 cents. 

The Chicago Tribune Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, 18mo., 320 pages, 10 cents, postage 4 
cents. 7 

Religious Duty. By Frances Power Cobbe, 
12mo., 318 pages, 65 cents, postage 10 cents. 

Cruden’s Concordance to the Bible, una- 
bridged, 736 three-column pages, $1.00, post- 
age 25 cents, 

Dickens’ Complete Worksin eight volumes, 
$3.00, purchaser to pay expressage, weight 16 
pounds. 

The King’s Daughters, a Romance. By 
Mrs. Ellen E. Dickinson, 12mo., 39 cents, 
postage 11 cents. 

George Eliot’s Complete Works in eight 
volumes, $3.00, postage 72 cents, in half Rus- 
sia, $5.00, postage So cents, cheaper by express 
unless distance is great, ; 

Emerson’s Nature and other Essays, 25 
cents, half morocco 35 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Emerson’s Essays, first and second series 
separately, same price as “Nature”; first and 
second series in one volume, half morocco, 65 
cents, postage 9g cents. 

A complete Dictionary of Synonymns and 
Antonymns. By Samuel Fallows, 16mo., §11 
pages, 65 cents, postage 11 cents. 

Gibbon’s History of Rome, complete in 
three volumes, $1.50, postage 48 cents. 

Goldsmith’s Works, four 12mo. volumes, 
$2.50, postage 46 cents. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 25 cents, 
postage 5 cents, 

Green’s Larger History of the English Peo- 
ple, five 16mo, volumes, illustrated, half mo- 
rocco, $3.00, postage 42 cents. : 

The same in one volume, smaller type, 
$1.00, postage 21 cents. 

Greg’s Creed of Christendom, 80 cents, 
postage 10 cents. 

Guizot’s History of France, 8 volumes, 
12mo., half morocco, $5.00, postage 96 cents. 

Guizot’s History of Civilization, one vol- 
ume, 40 cents, postage 9 cents. 

Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages, com- 
plete, with all the notes, in four volumes, il- 
lustrated. $1.75, postage 48 cents. 

Hamerton’s The Intellectual Life, 50 cents, 
half morocco 65 cents, postage g cents. 

Tom Brown at Rugby, by Thomas Hughes. 
20 cents, postage § cents. 

Hume’s History of England, 6 volumes, 
bound in three, gilt top, $3.20, postage 72 
cents. 3 


Prices are for cash; our margin of profit is too small to pay the 
On most books vot advertised by us we can give our 
subscribers a discount of 25 per cent. from the retail prices. 


f 
Washington Irving’s Complete Works, (ex- 
cept the Life of Washington’, 6 volumes, 
$3:75, postage 88 cents. Irving’s Life of 
Washington, 2 volumes, $1.00, postage 26 
cents. 

Samuel Johnson’s Rasselas, 
age 5 cents, 

Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humor. 
20 cents, postage 4 cents. 
Kingsley’s Hypatia, 

cents, 

Knight’s History of England, unabridged, 
1370 quarto pages, $2.50, postage 30 cents. 

Locke on the Conduct of the Understand- 
ing, 20 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Is Life Worth Living? By W.H. Mallock, 
38 cents, postage 12 cents. 

Mill’s Essay on Liberty, 25 cents, postage 
5 cents. 

Mill’s Chapters on Socialism, 20 cents, post- 
age 3 cents, : 

What Tommy Did, by Emily Huntington 
Miller, 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 

The Religions of the World. 
L. Milner. Volume I, 12mo., 318 pages, with 
steel portrait of Martin Luther, 39 cents, 
postage 11 cents. Volume II., 286 pages, with 
steel portrait of Jonathan Edwards, 39 cents, 
postage 11 cents. 

Milton’s Prose Works, 12mo. with Index, 
50 cents, postage 9 cents. 

More’s Utopia, 25 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Thomas Paine’s Theological Works, 12mo., 
67 cents, postage 13 cents. Paine’s Political 
Works, same form and price. 
> The Talmud, what it is, by Rev. Bernhard 
Pick, 50 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Apochryphal Life of Jesus, 50 cents, post- 
age 7 cents, 

The Jews, since the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem, 15 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Plutarch’s Lives, unabridged, three vol- 
umes, $1.75, postage 30 cents. 

Twenty-five Sermons of Twenty-five Years. 
By William J. Potter. Crown 8vo., gilt top, 
427 pages, retail $2.00, net $1.30, postage 15 
cents. 

Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, two vol- 
umes, $1.00, postage 19 cents; the same in one 
volume without illustrations, 70 cents, postage 
16 cents. 

Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, two vol- 
umes, $1.00, postage 24 cents; the same in 
one volume, without illustrations, 70 cents, 
postage 15 cents. : 

Prescott’s Biographical and Critical Miscel- 
lanies, 35 cents, half morocco 50 cents, post- 
age 6 cents. 

Rambaud’s History of Russia, with illus- 
trations and maps, 75 cents, postage 14 cents. 

Rawlinson’s Seven Great Monarchies, 3 
volumes, with numerous illustrations and 
maps, cloth, gilt top, $2.40, postage 41 cents. 

Rawlinson’s History of Ancient Egypt, 2 
volumes, $1.25, postage 22 cents. 

Rawlinson’s Historical Evidences, 50 cents, 
postage g cents. Egypt and Babylon from 
Sacred and Profane i ellcany 40 cents, post- 
age Scents. Religions of the Ancient World, 
40 cents, postage 7 cents. 

Roget’s Thesaurus, cloth go cents, half 
Russia $1.10, postage 16 cents. 

Rollin’s Ancient History, large type, one 
quarto volume, $1.50, postage 47 cents, 

John Ruskin’s complete works, 12 volumes, 
fully illustrated, $11.50, must go by express. 

Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, Crown of Wild 
Olive, and Ethics of the Dust, separately 
bound in cloth, 25 cents each, postage 4 cents 
each; the three in one volume, half morocco, 
50 cents, postage 8 cents. . 

Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years 
War, 40 cents, postage 8 cents. 

Science Essays, five essays by Spencer, 
Huxley and others, 20 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Scott’s Waverly Novels, large 12mo., cloth, 
gilt top, 12 volumes, $6.00, must go by ex- 
press, weight 33 pounds. 

Shakespeare’s works complete in12 volumes, 
large type, fine paper, cloth, gilt top, $6.00, 
half morocco, $7.50, postage 88 cents. The 
same on lighter paper boundin 6 volumes, 
$3.00, postage, 56 cents. Separate plays in 
paper, 54 cents a dozen. 

Spencer’s Data of Ethics, Progress and its 
Laws, Philosophy of Style, etc., one octavo 
volume, 75 cents, postage 13 cents. 

Taine’s History of English Literature, un- 
abridged, one large volume, 60 cents, postage 
12 cents. 

Thackeray’s Complete Works, new library 
edition in 10 volumes, cloth, gilt top, $5.00, 
weight 18 pounds. 


20 cents, post- 


25 cents, postage 8 


By Vincent 


Robert Elsmere, cloth, 50 cents, postage 12 
cents. 


Do not send postal orders payable to Unity, or any of its editors, as this only causes 
annoyance, The best, cheapest, safest and most convenient form of remittance is a money 
order, which can be obtained at any American, United States, Pacific,.or Wells Fargo ex- 


press Office, payable to Charles H. Kerr & Co. 


If these, cannot be obtained, send a bank 


draft or a postal order, as postal notes are no safer than currency. : 
1% Address all business letters regarding UN1Ty or the purchase of books, to 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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